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ft Cordial Welcome to All lTlembers 
of the 


EAST TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR STORE AND TO SEE 
OUR EXHIBITS AT BOOTHS 16, 17, 18, AND 24 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE GYMNASIUM 


Visual Aids 
Art Materials 
Instructional Supplies 
Workbooks and Other Teaching Aids 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


720 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE 


WRITE US FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


























All Purchases Delivered 
FREE 
Within 150 Miles of Knoxville 


Good news for all who live in Knoxville trading area. Miller’s will deliver free 


of charge all purchases excepting C.O.D.’s and Dry Cleaning. 


You may charge on your account (or pay cash) and Miller’s will deliver by Parcel 
Post, by Railway Express, or Truck Line—depending on size of the parcel and des- 


tination. 





Visit, Phone, or Write! 
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One of the South’s Great Stores 





























He needs 


a smaller 
desk 















He needs a desk that fits him—one his 
own size—designed for the physical re- 
quirements of a small boy. 


He needs reference works that fit 
him, too. His educational needs are ex- 
panding, taking on new depth—he is ac- 
quiring the “look it up” habit—and he 
needs a reference work designed exclu- 
sively for his young, inquiring mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only ency- 
clopaedia created specifically for chil- 
dren in elementary school—children in 
the age group 8 to 13. A checked 
vocabulary (like that of a textbook) is 
graded to elementary level. Sentence 
length and structure, subject matter, 
scope of information are all scaled to 
the elementary pupil’s desires and needs. 
Colorful action and how-to-do-it types 
of illustration make learning a rich ex- 
perience. A Ready-Reference volume 
develops the index habit, makes infor- 
mation easier to find in less time. 

Britannica Junior embodies the same 
superior standards of text and format— 
the same authenticity — which char- 
acterize Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
world’s best known reference library. 

For further information about Bri- 
tannica Junior, and for a free copy of 
a useful booklet, “How to Use Refer- 
ence Books,” fill in coupon below and 
mail today. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Dept. 150-K 
‘20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about Britannica Junior, and a copy 
of “How to Use Reference Books.” 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 





DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 





PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher’s M |; student leaflet: 
Also New Hand Care Program. 





Good News... Free teaching aids to better 
Health and Grooming! 


Many NEW pieces are included in this 
effective visual material. Send coupon today. 


wi THE HELP of these carefully planned aids, 
many teachers tell us, important grooming 
and health habits are so much easier to impress 
upon their groups. 

Your teachers won’t want to miss the material 
suitable for their particular groups—special teach- 
ing helps which can greatly simplify their pro- 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-106 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [1] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 


grams. Included are new, sprightly leaflets for 
distribution...a newly prepared Manual which 
provides practical working outlines for all the pro- 
grams listed above...and colorful wall charts rep- 
resenting the up-to-date visual method of present- 
ing health principles. 


So check the program most suitable for your 
groups. Then fill out and mail the coupon at once 
...to enable us to provide you with these teach- 
ing aids for use this fall. 


2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 























3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [J Hand Care [] 
Name of school of group..........00.0...00:cccsssese BRED NN Lee ts MATSON Roser TaN N/a) EE NO SAINS el Ope ee a 
(where you teach) 
NN ae raisin 5 seals ca eat casa taza tests cages tropes sabato GSS ae Re aN 
School Address.............. 
___” SBS eee DE ee eet OO LT: EE ES Ae a AS 
(Check): Elementary Jr. High Se. High............ 
College........... Teacher Training College 5 }2dfet Other 
iil ccettetaecanlalninomenen ... Number of Classes Taught 
Subject Taught No. of students in one Class: Girls... cocci. EE eee 
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NEW 


MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


for Elementary Schools 





A BASIC VOCABULARY 
OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Rinsland 


The results of the most comprehensive scientific 
study of the writing vocabulary of elementary 
school children ever made, to determine the 
words that children actually use in each grade. 
Used as the basis for the new spelling series, 
The Pupil’s Own Vocabulary Spellers (see be- 


low). 





THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


Gates—Rinsland—Sartorius—Peardon 


A new spelling program for grades 2-8, featuring 
the use of the Rinsland Word-Frequency Study 
(see above) as the scientific basis for the choice 
of words at each grade level. Cloth and text- 
workbook editions. 





TODAY’S 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Gates—Huber—Peardon—Salisbury 


This series, a refinement of the entire primary 
unit of The New Work-Play Books, provides an 
enriched program of primary reading for today. 
Grades 1-3. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


A. R. DIXON, Representative 
P. O. Box 206, Trenton 














cA Sign of Quality 





“BOUND 10 STAY 
BOUND” 
Library Binding 
and 
Prebound Books 


ae 


New Method Book Bindery 


Inc. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 























Worth Investigating: 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


The Completely New Geography Series by 


Harlan H. Barrows 
Edith Putnam Parker 
Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Now Available: 


Our Big World—for Grade 4 
The American Continents—for Grade 5 


In Preparation: 
Old World Lands—for Grade 6 


For further information write to: 


EARL G. ROUTON 
409 Jackson St., Paris, Tenn. 
(Mail Box 276) 


Tennessee Re presentati ve 


Silver Burdett Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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MATHEMATICS 
FOR TODAY 


By John R. Clark 
Ralei gh Schorling 
Rolland R. Smith 


and others 


FIRST and SECOND 


NUMBER BOOKS 


Used in thousands of schools througb- 
out the country to give a meaningful 
foundation in arithmetic. 


ARITHMETIC for YOUNG 
AMERICA 


The essentials of meaningful teaching 
of arithmetic are successfully em- 
bodied in this series. Adopted for the 
states of North Carolina, Mississippi. 
Virginia (multiple), and in many 
schools throughout the country 


MATHEMATICS in LIFE 
BASIC COURSE 


Understanding is obtained through 
concrete and amplified developments 
of new concepts. Embodies recom. 
mendations of Committee on Postwar 
Plans. 


FIRST and SECOND-YEAR 
ALGEBRAS 

Strong courses distinguished by log: 

cal presentation, inductive develop- 

ments, maintenance of skills. 


e 
MODERN-SCHOOL 
GEOMETRIES 


Develop ability to reason and re. 
sourcefulness in problem solving. 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecil Jaume: 
Greenfield, Tennessee 














BANK 
BY 
MAIL 
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Did you know that you can have 
a checking or savings account at 
Morris Plan Bank and make all 
of your deposit transactions, etc., 
by mail? Well, it’s true. While 
attending the E. T. E. A. in 
Knoxville drop by the bank and 
Mr. Coykendall will be happy 


to give you all the details. 


AAA AAAMAMAM MD 


Member F. D. I. C. 








MORRIS 
PLAN 
BANK 


OF KNOXVILLE 











CONCRETE 





gives you maximum value 


from construction dollars 


The sturdy strength and 
weather-resistance of concrete 
assures low annual cost for all 
types of construction. 


Charming individual homes 
or distinguished multi-story 
apartment houses having walls 
and floors of concrete with a 





firesafe roof, will be sound, low- 
maintenance cost investments 
through many years. 


Concrete is ideally suited to 
the construction of hospitals, 
schools, industrial or commer- 
cial buildings, providing fine 
appearance, durability and fire- 











safety as well as economical first 
cost, low maintenance and 
low annual cost. 


For highways, streets and 
airports, concrete pavements 
usually cost less to build than 
any other pavement of equal 
load-carrying capacity. And the 











long life and low maintenance 
costof concrete pavement makes 
construction dollars go farther. 


Whatever you plan to build, 
remember that reasonable first 
cost, plus low maintenance 
makes concrete low-annual-cost 
construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Q10-30, Watts Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Eritorial Comment .. . 


THE PERMIT TEACHER 


In every speech we have said, in every article 
we have written in support of the T. E. A. legisla- 
tive program, we have bemoaned the fact that over 
4,500 of our teachers are teaching on permits be- 
cause they don’t possess enough training to secure 
a regular teacher’s certificate. That is consistent 
with our professional philosophy. The only way 
any profession may improve itself is to improve 
the qualifications of its members so they may 
render better service. Hence, we teachers are 
amply justified in bemoaning the fact that almost 
one in every four of our members possesses sub- 
standard qualifications. 

But I wonder how the permit teacher feels when 
she hears us bemoan her existence. 

Most of them didn’t seek employment in our 
schools. They were invited, inveigled, urged, 
begged, pleaded with, cajoled by superintendents to 
accept teaching positions during the emergency. In 
accepting, they were prompted by a genuine desire 
to “help out.” Many of them accepted teaching 
positions at considerable personal sacrifice. Many 
are counting the days until they may return to 
pursuits less exacting and more remunerative than 
teaching. 

Among our permit teachers are many excellent 
instructors, high school graduates who possess un- 
usual native ability, mothers whose experience in 
rearing a family has given them an unusual love 
for and understanding of children, and others whose 
genuine interest in teaching at least partially offsets 
their lack of professional training. But all of these 
would have been better teachers if they had pos- 
sessed adequate training for their jobs. 

I am not one who says, “Speed the day when all 
of our present permit teachers will have gotten out 
of the teaching profession.” Rather, I say, “Speed 
the day when our capable permit teachers may have 
the opportunity to take the requisite training which 
will enable them to render best service in the pro- 
fession in which they have already evidenced sin- 
cere interest.” 


q q 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1947 


The time is ripe for the biggest American Educa- 
tion Week celebration we have ever had. Never 
has public interest in schools been so great. Never 
have so many organizations made school improve- 
ment their major objective. Never has the press 
so generously devoted news and editorial space to 
school matters. Never have the schools more des- 
perately needed public interest, understanding, and 
support. 

American Education Week provides the best op- 
portunity of the year to take the schools to the 
people and bring the people to the schools. 
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Every teacher, school faculty, and education as- 
sociation should begin now to make arrangements 
for appropriate observance of the occasion. The 
objective in each case should be to make every 
citizen in the community especially school-con- 
scious during American Education Week. The cele- 
bration should utilize freely the possibilities of 
church services, lay organizations, motion pictures, 
newspaper advertising, publicity posters, proclama- 
tions, resolutions, radio broadcasts, special publica- 
tions, window displays, rallies, dinners, and school 
visitations. 

Those responsible for planning the observance 
should immediately order the American Education 
Week packet, which contains a wealth of sugges- 
tions and material pertinent to the topic for each 
day of the celebration. The packet may be obtained 
for fifty cents from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Sponsoring the observance in Tennessee is the 
Tennessee Community Services Council, which is 
composed of representatives of every large organi- 
zation in the State. The Council’s sponsorship 
assures local American Education Week committees 
of the full support of all organizations in the com- 
munity. 

g 4 
REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 


This issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER describes 
the treat which is in store for the teachers of East 
and Middle Tennessee when they attend their re- 
gional conventions within the next few weeks.* 

The speaker’s list includes not only national lead- 
ers in the different fields of education but also 
figures prominent in international affairs. Such an 
array of talent could not be duplicated on any 
chautauqua or lyceum circuit in the nation. The 
only difficulty will be to decide which speakers one 
will hear among the many who will be available. 
Some will doubtlessly avoid this difficult decision 
by compromising on an afternoon’s visit among 
the millinery and crepe de chines of some depart- 
ment store. Whatever the decision, it will be good 
to get together again. 

4 y 
T. E. A. COMMITTEES 


Too often in our haste to get things done, we fail 
to give credit to those who do the things that are 
done. To avoid this calamity, we are pausing here 
to pay tribute to the numerous committees which 
are now working on various phases of our legisla- 
tive program. Lacking space to publish a richly 
deserved eulogy to the sincerity, ability and hard 


*The general program for the Annual Convention of the 
Tennessee Education Association, Western Section, will be 
published in the November issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 











A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION COME TRUE! 





JANUARY, RESOLVED: 
1946 To create and 


publish in 1946 
a text which will 
answer the need 
of today’s chil- 
dren for a work- 
ing knowledge 
of the language 
we use. 


FALL, 1946 





Johnson presents its new Language Serie: 


) MD AND i) 19) 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE 
Books I through VI 
These books truly present the Language Arts that children 
need. They furnish a carefully developed course in the 
language arts and grammar, and treat children’s literature 
as an integral part of language. Here in series form are 
books which offer all the grammar a child can learn and 
use, with adequate drills by which he may learn it. 


We invite you to write 
for full information about this new series 


Johnson Publishing Company 


Richmond 12, Virginia 





Now in a Fourth Edition 


RETAINING THE BEST OF THE OLD AND 
ADDING THE BEST OF THE NEW 
TO THIS EFFECTIVE 
ENGLISH SERIES 


For Grades 9-12 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Courses I-IV 
For Grades 7-9 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION 
Books I-III 


Practice Books, Teacher’s Manuals, Answer Book, 
Available 


D. C. Heath and Company 


50 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia 














Just Published 


VATIONS OVERSEAS 


ANOTHER GREAT 
ATWOOD-THOMAS 
GEOGKAPHY 

















165 Luckie St., N. W 
Atlanta 3, Ga 


Giving a clear picture of the countries of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Up-to-date text, pictures, maps. Reflects the 
effects of the war and provides for better understanding of 
world problems 


Completes an Up-to-Date Atwood-Thomas Postuar 
Geography Program for Grades 3-8 


Ginn and Company Representative: T. M. WOODSON 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 
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work of each committee member, we are merely 
listing here the persons on each committee, and are 
depending on you to deliver in person appropriate 
bouquets of appreciation the next time you see a 
member. 

ATTENDANCE COMMITTEE 
Mr. Arthur Jones, Chairman, Nashville 
Mr. Troy Young, Jackson 
Mr. D. E. Ray, Jackson 
Mr. Cecil Cole, Trenton 


HEALTH COMMITTEE 
Dr. Robert H. White, Chairman, Nashville 
Dr. H. H. Walker, Knoxville 
Dr. L. M. Fraley, Johnson City 
Mr. A. W. Hobt, Knoxville 
Dr. Monroe F. Brown, Nashville 
Mr. F. T. Brown, Nashville 


RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 
Mr. O. H. Jones, Chairman, Memphis 
Mr. V. F. Goddard, Alcoa 
Mr. Q. M. Smith, Murfreesboro 
Mr. J. B. Havron, South Pittsburg 
Mr. Leonard Brickey, Knoxville 
Mrs. George Freeman, Nashville 


SICK LEAVE PAY FOR TEACHERS 
Mr. Q. M. Smith, Murfreesboro 


SOURCE OF REVENUE COMMITTEE 
Dr. Charles P. White, Consultant, Knoxville 
Dr. Frank W. Prescott, Chattanooga 
Mr. William N. Duncan, Nashville 
Professor Charles E. Crouch, Nashville 


T. E. A. LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Mr. C. H. Moore, Chairman, Clarksville 
Mr. Fred Elliott, Whitehaven 
Mr. L. H. Brickey, Knoxville 
Mrs. Eula Johnston, Chattanooga 
Mr. Troy Young, Shelbyville 
Dr. C. C. Sherrod, Johnson City 
Mr. Joe Martin, Somerville 
Mr. E, G. Rogers, Athens 
Mr. W. A. Bass, Nashville 
Mr. S. E. Pierce, Ripley 
Miss Margaret Crowder, Knoxville 
Mr. J. B. Havron, South Pittsburg 
Mr. Burgin Dossett, Nashville 
Mr. W. O. Inman, Paris 
Mr. John Lee West, Huntsville 
Mr. E. A. Bird, Jasper 


GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATES ENDORSE 
T. E. A. PROGRAM 

Following is a statement by Governor Jim Mc- 
Cord relative to the legislative program of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association: 

“Nothing in my administration has given more 
pleasure than to be able to lend my full support 
to the advancement of public education in Ten- 


nessee. I shall always take pride and satisfaction 
in the fact that in the last session of the Legislature 
we passed the first State Teacher Retirement Law 
in Tennessee; we provided substantial funds for 
veterans’ education and increased the total state 
public school appropriation by more than seven 
million dollars for the biennium. 

“As I have repeatedly stated to you personally 
and to the various teacher groups which I have had 
the pleasure of addressing within recent months, I 
heartily concur in the objectives of your present 
legislative program. 

“Certainly no group in our state deserves a sub- 
stantial salary increase more than the representa- 
tives of the teaching profession. 

“Certainly every child in the state deserves a 
nine-month school term. 

“Certainly teachers should be paid for the time 
they lose during unavoidable illness.” 


The following statement has been received from 
state Republican headquarters: 

W. O. Lowe, Republican nominee for governor in 
the November 5, General Election, has pledged, if 
elected, to place all the influence and prestige of 
the governor’s office behind the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association’s Three Point Program for higher 
salaries, sick leaves and a nine-month term for 
all schools. 

Mr. Lowe pointed out that the Republican party, 
in its platform adopted September 7 “stood for 
and promised to work for” the T. E. A. three point 
program, and that he personally could assure mem- 
bers of the association that it would be one of the 
MUST pieces of legislation submitted to the 1947 
General Assembly in the event of his election. 


Mr. Lowe said that as a private citizen and mem- 
ber of several civic groups in Knoxville, he had 
long advocated more pay for the teaching profes- 
sion, and especially so since higher costs of living 
had forced many teachers into other occupations 
and was a continuing threat to take others from the 
all-important field of education. 

He also expressed complete approval of the sick 
leave plan and said the nine-month school should 
be standard in all elementary schools for the sake 
of both pupils and teachers alike. 




















The World Book Encyclopedia 


Recommended for State Aid Purchases 
For Instructional Funds 


Now—Better Than Ever 
TENNESSEE OFFICE for Better Service 
Local Representatives 
Exhibited E.T.E.A.—Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Booth 7 
and ALL EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 
H. A. Wilk, Manager 
605 Third National Bank Building 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Telephone 6-0324 
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HIGHLAND PRODUCTS co. 


Knoxville 8, Tenn. 






7120 Gay St-> 


American Universal Lifting-Lid Desh 
No. 334 


American Universal Table with Enoay 
Posture Chairs 
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HIGHEST STANDARDS IN 
for your schoolroom furnishings 
and supplies 





iw filling your requirements for school equipment and supplies, we 
take every precaution to assure complete satisfaction. Every 
item in our warehouse stock has been carefully selected to provide 


high quality at reasonable prices. Our catalog is your practical, 





up-to-date guide to economy and efficiency in filling your school 
needs. Keep it handy for reference. 

Now, as always, the advice of our fully experienced staff can 
prove helpful in meeting your school equipment buying responsi- 


bilities. Call on us at any time for whatever assistance you need. 


Send, today, for our latest catalog 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
720 Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


VHCMCHUL cull Uy Re a 
No. 12-001 
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THE CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY 


The greatest challenge ever 
offered to Tennessee teachers is 
the challenge to teach the respon- 
sibilities of democracy. The battle 
for the democratic way of life is 
never ended. It is a constant 
fight—and often it seems a losing 
one. Then something happens to 
give one new courage. By the 
grace of that courage, we must 
make democracy work. 

The splendid words’ which 
clothe the splendid ideal have 
been said so often there is a dan- 
ger of their becoming mere plati- 
tudes. They will become so, un- 
less we put them into practice. 

How then can we, as Tennessee 
teachers, make the democratic 
ideal, to which we pay lip service, 
an actuality? 

In the first place, we can teach 
democratic citizenship by ex- 
ample. We are unfit to train to- 
morrow’s citizens if we ourselves 
are poor citizens today. There 
are four major divisions into 
which this business of being a 
good citizen falls. 

The first of these is to be in- 
formed. And by this I mean the 
possession of accurate informa- 
tion. We should know exactly 
what our local offices are, exactly 
what are the duties of each offi- 
cial, and, finally, exactly how well 
each official is carrying out these 
duties. Unless we know this— 
and if we use our eyes and our 
ears and our minds, we can know 
—we are not fitted for the second 
obligation of a good citizen, ex- 
ercising our right to the ballot. 

The right to vote as one’s con- 
science dictates is the most pre- 
cious right of an American—and 
of a Tennessean. Young men of 
idealism and courage have been 
risking—and_ giving—their lives 
all over the world that I and every 
other freedom-loving person 
might keep that right. No teacher 
who fails to exercise that dearly 
bought privilege is fit to step into 
a classroom. 

Third in the practice of demo- 
cratic citizenship is the support of 
and the participation in civic or- 





*Teacher, Sweetwater High School. 


By ELIZABETH PHILLIPS* 


ganizations. If the citizens of a 
community are called to a mass 
meeting, the teacher should be 
there. If a Good Government 
League, or a League for Independ- 
ent Voters is organized, the teach- 
er should be in it. The teacher 
not only has a right to take part 
in such organizations, he has no 
right not to. 

Finally, the teacher should 
speak out fearlessly on matters of 
right and wrong. We have had 
too much of the “hush-hush” 
policy, too much fear of offending 
influential patrons. We are not 
slaves, subject to the whim of 
irresponsible masters. We are 
professional people, to whom a 
democracy has intrusted its most 
important task. If we “lose our 
jobs” because of the expression of 
our honest convictions, then those 
“jobs” were not worth keeping. 
And it is time we realized it. 

Example, important as it is, is 
not enough. It must be comple- 
mented by direct classroom teach- 
ing. Every teacher of every sub- 
ject can and must train young 
people for democratic citizenship. 

It happens that I teach English 
and Speech Arts. What an oppor- 
tunity for teaching the responsi- 
bilities of democracy these sub- 
jects offer me! 

There is no one thing more 
necessary for the democratic citi- 
zen than the ability to think 
straight. If I teach grammar and 
composition with the accuracy 
they demand, I shall be training 
my pupils in clear thinking. You 
cannot analyze a sentence by 
guesswork. The pupil who has 
learned by painstaking, and often 
painful, drill, to recognize un- 
erringly the subject and the verb 
as someone or something doing 
something has taken the first step 
toward recognizing what Candi- 
date X proposes to do for the 
voters. I am not claiming mir- 
acles for grammar, but I am stat- 
ing that a mind trained in gram- 
mar is a logical mind. And I 
know that the person who has 
been taught accuracy and correct- 
ness in the expression of his own 
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thoughts will demand the same 
standard of others. 

In English and American litera- 
ture, my opportunities for incul- 
cating the democratic ideal are 
endless. When I read to my 
classes, with feeling and under- 
standing, the poets of democracy, 
from Robert Burns to Archibald 
MacLeish, I am presenting them 
their heritage. When I help them 
to love and understand the Gettys- 
burg Address, I am reminding 
them of their responsibilities. 
When I assign research in the 
literature of other nations, I am 
leading them to see the persist- 
ence of the ideal of human liberty. 

For the past two years, one of 
my favorite units in my Speech 
Arts class has been Parliamentary 
Law. It has been gratifying to 
see my pupils carry the knowledge 
gained there over into all their 
school organizations, insisting that 
everything be done legally and in 
order. One of the best days in 
Speech Arts class has been the day 
when, at the suggestion of the 
principal, the officers of every 
student organization visit the 
class to observe a model meeting 
This year that Parliamentary 
Law unit will be even more vital. 
Now I can say to my pupils, “If 
you learn this method of govern- 
ing yourselves, misrule and cor- 
ruption will be impossible!” 

The Debate unit is also directly 
related to the democratic ideal. 
Through learning to collect infor- 
mation and to evaluate it care- 
fully, to present one’s argument 
clearly and to refute one’s op- 
ponent’s argument without trick- 
ery, to differ without anger and to 
abide by decisions, pupils are 
trained to form and to mold public 
opinion. That, too, is an essential 
part of democracy. 

I have mentioned only the sub- 
jects I know best. The teachers 
of the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, foreign languages, and 
all other subjects in the curric- 
ulum will each know what oppor- 
tunities for teaching democratic 
citizenship his own field offers. 
That they are there I know. 
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INDOOR AND 
ACTIVITIES 


gang" Eg, 


‘ &Z 
WINTE R CAR pens? 


Children at work in school garden. 


OUTDOOR 


By JAMES L. BAILEY 





Vegetable crops have been harvested, 


vortunities 


winter crops sown. 


Enterprising teachers find op- 
for interesting and 


profitable activities in the field of 
resource use or conservation edu- 
cation to be almost unlimited at 


and appreciation of many 
plants that usually go un- 
noticed or are thought to be of 
little or no value. See “Tak- 
ing Conservation to the 


Some Well Known Birds of 
Forest, Farm, and Garden,” 
U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. 


Compost heap or humus bed 
Continuous for all ages. Suit- 
able for both urban and rural 
schools. Use, do not burn 
fallen leaves, dried up cut 
flowers, grass and weed cut- 
tings. Make rich soil for 
flowers grown indoors, window 
boxes, shrubbery, and school 
garden. “By way of the Ameri- 
can garbage pail and alley bon- 
fire there has been destroyed 
enough humus material each 
year to replenish all of China” 
Marquis Childs, Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1942. For 
discussion and instructions see 
“Taking Conservation to the 
Schools”; or write the Educa- 
tional Service for directions. 

Game laws. It is a fact that 
many boys and their fathers 
hunt and trap in fall and win- 
ter. Good citizenship implies 
a knowledge of hunting and 
trapping regulations; what 
they are; that they are changed 
from time to time; and the 


all seasons. Autumn more than Schools,” “Groups of Plants 





provides its share. 

The activities listed and briefly 
discussed here have been recom- 
mended by rural and urban teach- 
ers who have tried and found them 
practical. Some may be com- 
pleted during the season, others 
are continuous but are best begun 
at this season. 

1. Erosion control on_ school 
grounds. For rural and urban 
schools. Basic principles of 
soil and water conservation are 
demonstrated by _ building 
brush check dams, mulching 
bare slopes with dry weeds, 
grass, or straw, followed by 
planting to establish perma- 
nent vegetation. Children of 
all grades and ages may par- 
ticipate. For full discussion 
see “Taking Conservation to 
the Schools,” Bulletin No. 9, 
Educational Service, Depart- 
ment of Conservation. 

2 Collecting and preparing dis- 
play of plants that provide 
foods for wildlife. A combined 
outdoor and classroom activity 
suitable for fifth grade and 
above. Develop knowledge 


~ 


Valuable for Wildlife Utiliza- 
tion and Erosion Control,” U 
S. Department of Agriculture, 


Washington; 


and 


“Food 


of 


reasons 


brought 


for their necessity 
Boys in both urban and rural 
schools should have them 
to their attention 
(Continued on page 52) 


INTERDEPENDENCE CHART 
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Protects soil 
from erosion. 
Decayed 
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| fish and | 
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life. 
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Helps control 
water runoff 





Distributes 
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weed seeds. 
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IMPROVING READING FOR 


BEGINNERS 


The teaching of reading in Lou- 
don County has improved much in 
the past eight years. Some of the 
more significant of these improve- 
ments are as follows: 

1. Reading readiness is developed be- 
fore teaching begins. The child’s 
development is not retarded by 
having instruction before he _ is 
ready for it. 

2. The beginning of reading is more 
informal. Classes tell stories, write 
experience charts, and have other 
informal activities. 

3 Reading is now more individualized. 
Each child is given the type of 
material he needs, and materials 
are adjusted to his abilities and 
interests. 

4 Teachers are spending more time 
studying the child. 

5 Text and library books are more 
adequate. 

6. Methods of teaching are more 
varied and flexible. The teacher is 
watching the child, and, when the 
method used in teaching does not 
get results, she changes her ap- 
proach. 

7. Reading is integrated with the 
whole school program, Reading is 
taught wherever reading is done. 

8. Reading has become a functional 
skill. Children are reading for 
many purposes. 

The sections to follow describe 
each of the aspects of the program 
of improving reading. 

Developing Reading Readiness 
We no longer assume, as we 

once did, that all children who 
enter school are ready to read. 
The fact that many elements con- 
tribute to reading readiness indi- 
cates that readiness is not attained 
at any specific time. It depends 
upon the child’s development and 
is attained gradually. 

The teacher’s first step toward 
the development of reading readi- 
ness is to build up a reading en- 
vironment in a variety of ways. 
For beginning children, a display 
of books and pictures in the room 
stimulates an interest in reading. 

In addition to the general study 
of the child, the primary teacher 
studies carefully the child’s readi- 
ness for reading. Listed below 
are a number of suggestions for 
determining reading readiness for 
first grade. 


1. Mental age of six and one-half 
years. 


*Supervisor of elementary schools, 
Loudon County. 


By MRS. MAY R. COOK* 


Wide vocabulary. 

Rich and varied experiences. 
Mastery of sentence form. 

Clear and accurate enunciation and 
pronunciation. 

Thinking in sequence. 

Auditory and visual discrimination. 
Easy, accurate use of ideas. 
Desire to read. 


Since learning must be in terms 
of children’s readiness, there are 
many stages of readiness in each 
room. Most teachers have recog- 
nized this fact, while others have 
wasted time and have caused 
“failures.” Every child has a 
right to be introduced to reading 
in the way and at the rate best 
suited to his individual ability. 

Grouping 

Since pupils vary greatly in rate 
of progress, instruction should be 
organized so that it is in harmony 
with the needs of the pupils. 
Classrooms should have flexible 
grouping in order to allow chil- 
dren to advance without unduly 
forcing those who are slow to 
learn and without obstructing the 
progress of exceptional children. 

Groups in reading should al- 
ways be flexible; changes should 
be made from group to group in 
order to meet the needs of the 
pupils. Three groups are usually 
required in a class that is normal 
in size and ability. A class with 
a large enrollment has more than 
three groups in order that the 
teacher may have the opportunity 
te give individual attention to 
each pupil. 

No teacher can carry on an effi- 
cient reading program without 
knowing something of the ability 
of the children and something of 
what they have accomplished. 
Our teachers have found this in- 
formation by testing and observ- 
ing. These devices are being used 
to find the grade or group place- 
ment of the children. 


Child Study and Testing 

Teachers who are not able to 
obtain standardized tests for their 
pupils have constructed tests of 
their own and have made the fol- 
lowing observations, as suggested 
by Dawson in Directing Learning 
in the Language Arts: 


Pes Pyle 
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“1. Does he pay attention when | tell 
or read stories? 

“2. Can he follow directions of one. 
two or three parts? 

“3. Can he talk in complete sentences 
when the situation demands such’ 

“4, Does he have a wide range of ex- 
periences? 

“5. Has he a rich vocabulary? 

“6. Does he enunciate clearly and 
pronounce words correctly? 

“7, Does he get along well with other 
children? 

“8. Does he stick to a task until] it is 
done? 

“9. Does he show an interest in books 
and a desire to read?” 


Many teachers do not distin- 
guish between the mentally re- 
tarded child and the one who is 
normal mentally, but who needs 
remedial instruction. Giving in- 
dividual intelligence tests and 
studying the age-grade status of 
the pupils have helped the teacher 
in identifying the slow-learning 
pupils. 

After the first survey the teach- 
er makes a more precise study of 
the children who indicate that 
they are reading below the level 
of the grade to which they are 
assigned. This study reveals that 
some children have certain pro- 
nounced defects that may have 
caused the difficulty. These may 
be poor eyesight, faulty hearing. 
malnutrition, or poor health 
Teachers obtain data on the child’s 
physical condition, muscular con- 
trol, play habits, and adjustment 
to social situations. 

In providing for individual dif- 
ferences the teachers have been 
helped by reading experts. These 
specialists have visited many 
classrooms and demonstrated to 
the teachers the various ways of 
testing for reading difficulties 
Demonstration classes have also 
been taught by the supervisor and 
by the more expert classroom 
teachers to show the observers 
how to test for grouping and how 
to take care of individual differ- 
ences. Each demonstration has 
been followed by critical discus- 
sion and by evaluation of what 
has been done. The criticisms and 
questions of the teachers have 
helped to develop keenness of in- 
sight and a better knowledge of 
good teaching practices. 
Providing Instructional Material 

All schools supplement the 
basal reading text with as many 
interesting reading books as the 

(Continued on page 47) 














A CHARTER OF EDUCATION 
FOR RURAL CHILDREN 


THE FIRST WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON RURAL EDUCATION PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING AS 
THE EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS OF EVERY RURAL CHILD AND PLEDGES ITSELF TO WORK FOR THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENTS: 





Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern 
elementary education.—This education should be such 
as to guarantee the child an opportunity to develop 
and maintain a healthy body and a balanced person- 
ality, to acquire the skills needed as tools of learning, 
to get a good start in understanding and appreciating 
the natural and social world, to participate happily 
and helpfully in home and community life, to work 
and play with others, and to enjoy and use music, art 
literature, and handicrafts. 


Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern 
secondary education.—This education should assure 
the youth continued progress in his general, physical, 
social, civic, and cultural development begun in the 
alementary school, and provide initial training for 
farming or other occupations and an open door to 
-ollege and the professions. 


Every rural child has the right to an educational pro- 
gram that bridges the gap between home and school, 
and between school and adult life.—This program 
equires, on the one hand, cooperation with parents 
for the home education of children too young for 
school and for the joint educational guidance by home 
and school of all other children; and, on the other 
hand, the cooperative development of cultural and 
vocational adult education suited to the needs and 
desires of the people of the community. 


Every rural child has the right through his school to 
health services, educational and vocational guidance, 
library facilities, recreational activities, and where 
needed, school lunches and pupil transportation facili- 
ties at public expense.—Such special services, because 
they require the employment of specially qualified 
oersonnel, can be supplied most easily through en- 
arged units of school administration and the coopera- 
tion of several small schools. 


Every rural child has the right to teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators who know rural life and who 
are educated to deal effectively with the problems 
peculiar to rural schools.—Persons so educated should 
nold State certificates that set forth their special 
qualifications, should be paid adequate salaries, and 
should be protected by law and fair practices in 
security of their positions as a reward for good and 
faithful services. The accomplishment of these ob- 
ectives is the responsibility of local leadership, State 
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departments of education, the teacher-education in 
stitutions, and national leaders in rural education. 


Every rural child has the right to educational service 
and guidance during the entire year and full-time 
attendance in a school that is open for not less than 
nine months in each year for at least twelve years.— 
The educational development of children during vaca- 
tion time is also a responsibility of the community 
school. In many communities the period of schooling 
has already become fourteen years and should become 
such in all communities as rapidly as possible. 


Every rural child has the right to attend school in a 
satisfactory, modern building.—The building should 
be attractive, clean, sanitary, safe, conducive to good 
health, equipped with materials and apparatus essen- 
tial to the best teaching, planned as a community 
center, and surrounded by ample space for play- 
yrounds, gardens, landscaping, and beautification. 


Every rural child has the right through the school to 
participate in community life and culture.—For effec- 
tive service the school plant must be planned and 
ecognized as a center of community activity; the 
osest possible interrelationships should be maintained 
between the school and other community agencies; 
and children and youth should be recognized as 
active participants in community affairs. 


Every rural child has the right to a local school system 
sufficiently strong to provide all the services required 
for a modern education—Obtaining such a school 
ystem depends upon organizing amply large units 
>of school administration. Such units do not neces- 
sarily result in large schools. Large schools can 
isually provide broad educational opportunities more 
economically, but with special efforts small schools 
can well serve rural children and communities. 


Every rural child has the right to have the tax resources 
of his community, State, and Nation used to guaran 
tee him an American standard of educational oppor- 
tunity—This right must include equality of oppor. 
tunity for minority and low economy groups. Since 
many rural youth become urban producers and con- 
sumers, it is necessary for the development of the 
democratic way of life that the wealth and productivity 
of the entire Nation should aid in the support of the 
ight of every child to a good education. 


THESE "ARE THE RIGHTS OF THE RURAL CHILD BECAUSE THEY ARE THE RIGHTS OF EVERY CHILD REGARDLESS OF 


RACE, OR COLOR, OR SITUATION, WHEREVER HE MAY LIVE UNDER THE UNITED STATES FLAG. 
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AWAY WITH FOOLISH 


THINKING! 


By PHYLLIS F. DEXTER’ 


A Plea for Correct English 


“What shall we teach?” “How 
shall we teach?”—these questions 
constantly present themselves to 
us as we try to bring the minds 
of our boys and girls into closer 
and more harmonious contact 
with some small part of the 
knowledge of the world. 

Our minds are alive to the im- 
plications of flying atoms, of dis- 
contented laborers, of millions of 
starving human beings, of dis- 
trust among nations, of matters of 
money and prices—all tending to 
create a sense of rocking founda- 
tions beneath our feet—and we 
feel a desperate desire to do some- 
thing about it. We feel, too, that 
if we could only answer the above 
two questions, we should have an 
unequaled opportunity to do 
something about it. There before 
us, day after day, we have, in the 
person of our pupils, the raw ma- 
terial of a new world. Can we 
shape that raw material? Have 
we the influence, the ability, the 
selflessness required? How shall 
we form it? How can we know 
what skills and what qualities will 
serve best? 


General Aims 


What do we want our children 
to acquire, along with facts and 
skills? We want to give them, I 
believe, the ability to think clear- 
ly, heightened sensitivity, and an 
increased ability to derive joy 
from living. What values con- 
tribute to such ends? I put them 
into two groups: (1) higher per- 
sonal standards for thought and 
action, demanding a sense of re- 
sponsibility, respect for laws, re- 
spect for the rights of others and 
for the authority of superiors, and 
desire for personal achievement 
through sincere effort; (2) appre- 
ciations—of the natural and physi- 
cal world, through study of 
science; of man, through study of 
social science; and of language, 
literature, and art, through study 





*Miss Dexter is a teacher of English 
in the Washington College, Tennessee. 
high school. 


of English, foreign languages, and 
the fine arts. 


Can English Help? 

Can the ninth- and tenth-grade 
English program, which is my 
especial concern, contribute to 
these goals of learning? Un- 
doubtedly it should—and in great 
measure. In a recent university 
course I have heard English re- 
ferred to as. an “experience 
course” rather than a “content 
course.” Perhaps — but, in the 
face of complete ignorance of the 
way words are put together to 
express thoughts, of woefully in- 
adequate vocabularies, and of 
lamentable incompetence in spell- 
ing on the part of my students, I 
find it hard to give those students 
an experience with literature or 
with creative handling of words 
that-will have any value to them. 
There is a content of knowledge 
and skill which must come first 
and which my ninth-graders do 
not have. The bases for thought 
must be established before sound 
thinking can take place. 

I do not feel that we are justi- 
fied in tossing overboard stand- 
ards of correct speech and writing 
in the attempt to mold the cur- 
riculum to the child. As long as 
we teach English, it must be cor- 
rect English, and it must be based 
on simple rules of grammar. 

After all, literature must be 
taught through words. When too 
completely visualized, it ceases to 
be literature, which I think of as 
the illumination of the mind 
through suggestion, inspiration, 
and thought, rather than through 
exact pictures. 

For my view that emphasis on 
correct English and on choosing 
the right word is important, I was 
happy to find support in the fol- 
lowing statement of an English 
literary critic quoted in Time for 
June 24, 1946: “The slovenliness 
of our language makes it easier 
for us to have foolish thoughts... 
To think clearly is a necessary 
first step toward political regen- 
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eration: so that the fight against 
bad English is not frivolous.” 


English Teacher’s Job 

In the light of these words, the 
job of the English teacher attains 
enormous proportions. It is our 
first responsibility to teach the 
use of this monstrous, sprawling. 
growing, expressive English lan- 
guage. Our thinking depends en 
language, and the world needs 
thinking men and women. 

The complaint has become com- 
mon that high-school graduates 
cannot write well. In Time for 
June 3, 1946, there is this state- 
ment from a report by Columbia 
University: “The writing of a very 
large proportion of our American 
high-school graduates is bad writ- 
ing...” I am making a plea for 
requiring greater proficiency in 
English for graduation from high 
school. Thus will we lay the 
foundations for these thinking 
men and women. 

Since students vary widely in 
their verbal capacities, we cannot 
set the same standards for all. 
There are those, perhaps, who be- 
cause of their natural limitations 
cannot go far with language ac- 
tivities. For these we must put 
our standards down, but not so 
low that we demand nothing and 
pass a child because we feel sorry 
for him or because he is hopeless. 
Each child must come to see him- 
self as a separate unit responsible 
for his own growth, regardless of 
the achievement of other mem- 
bers of the class. Our task is to 
bring each child to the peak of his 
ability to handle words, including 
both the oral and written expres- 
sion of his own thoughts and his 
comprehension of what he reads. 
If a child does prove to be hope- 
less and shows no development in 
the use of language, I feel that he 
should not be passed beyond the 
tenth grade in English, and con- 
sequently, of course, would not be 
graduated from high school. 


How to Go About It 
Again and again, at the begin- 
ning of a term, and as often as 
possible during the busy weeks 
when the immediate task presses 
so hard that there is little chance 
to feel out general directions, | 
have sat down before the mass of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Operation CYOSSVOAAS » v0 9.000 


Epitor’s Note: The author of this 
article was an accredited correspondent 
at the first atom bomb test in Bikini 
lagoon last summer. He represented 
the Educational Press Association of 
America. This is the first time the 
educational press has been recognized 
on a major United States government 
project. It is hoped that this will open 
the door to recognition of the educa- 
tional press on other missions less 
military in character. 


When the world’s fourth atom 
bomb exploded at Bikini on July 
1, I was sitting on the deck of the 
USS Appalachian about eighteen 
miles from the target fleet of 
seventy-three vessels. The bomb 
was to be dropped from a B-29 at 
9:00 a.m. Bikini time. By 7:30 we 
knew the bomber was making its 
test runs. Observer planes and 
the pilotless drone planes to be 
run through the atomic cloud 
were assuming their positions. In 
all, sixty-eight planes were in- 
volved. 

Tension rose when a_ few 
minutes before nine the word 
came that the live run was on the 
way. We adjusted our dark 
glasses. At precisely nine came 
the words: “Bomb away.” The 
next forty seconds seemed endless. 
Everyone was quiet. Suddenly 
there was a flash like sheet light- 
ning. Then a red hot ball of fire 
on the horizon. The midmorning 
sun through the same dark glasses 
seemed very tame in comparison. 

Out of the ball of fire there in- 
stantly developed a low mush- 
room cloud like a great canopy 
over the target fleet. From the 
center a slender towering cloud 
rose in tumbling turbulence. At 
25,000 feet it was headed out like 
a giant cotton candy. This cloud 
was the richest color of creamy 
white imaginable with a definite 
pinkish cast on the side. Within 
an hour it was thinned out and 
dispersed across the sky. 

Shortly after the explosion, 
Navy crews started sending drone 
boats into the lagoon to test radio- 
activity. By 2:00 p.m. our ship 
was steaming back into the lagoon 
following Admiral Blandy’s flag- 





*Assistant Editor, Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
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ship McKinley. We anchored just 
inside the lagoon upwind from the 
target fleet. With binoculars we 
could see fires and smoke on a 
good many ships and watch fire 
boat crews seeking to put out 
flames wherever they dared. 

Next morning we sailed on to 
the far side of the target fleet. 
That afternoon we were taken on 
small boats for a tour through the 
target fleet to inspect damage but 
again we were not allowed to 
board any vessels. They were 
still considered “hot” with radio- 
activity. 

Some of the correspondents had 
been let down after the explosion 
because the stories of earthquakes 
and tidal waves had proved 
groundless. At eighteen miles we 
could hardly feel the blast or heat 
wave. This close-up tour, how- 
ever, convinced correspondents of 
the frightening power of the 
bomb. The next afternoon we 
were permitted to board the 
German Prince Eugen, the heavy 
cruiser Pensacola, and the 
Nevada. Superstructures of the 
worst hit vessels were a tangled 
mass of wreckage. 

When you consider that this one 
bomb, despite the fact that it ex- 
ploded several hundred feet above 
the ships, sank five of them, 
heavily damaged nine others, and 
would have put out of commission 
a dozen or so more, you begin to 
realize its terrific power. Any 
person on deck within a radius of 
a half mile would have been killed 
or injured. Many of those below 
deck shielded by the hulls would 
also have been killed or injured. 
The second bomb exploded under 
water on July 25 did even more 
damage than was expected. 

These atom bombs are the 
equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT. 
For technical reasons the atom 
bomb cannot be made less potent. 
Doubtless it can be made more 
powerful. It is the perfect weapon 
not only for destruction but for 
the production of mass hysteria. 

I do not consider myself a com- 
petent judge as to the wisdom of 


the Bikinj tests. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff ordered them. The Presi- 
dent approved and the Congress 
authorized the use of certain 
ships. Cost will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 100 million dollars. 

Bikini was a dramatic and high. 
ly publicized war game—our first 
in the atomic era. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that the 
Bikini tests are but one phase of a 
vast pattern of research and ex- 
perimentation in the art of defense 
which in many respects involves 
offense if this country should be 
attacked. Our military forces are 
going forward with tests and ex- 
perimentation on rocket and atom 
propelled planes designed for 
stratospheric flight at supersonic 
speeds without pilots. The United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey, 
a group of twelve civilians ap- 
pointed by the President to study 
the cause of Japan’s defeat, has 
recommended a new department 
of long range, remote control 
aerial warfare. We are develop- 
ing bacteriological warfare to the 
point where we can literally sow 
disease. We are conducting tests 
in the Arctic. 

Where are we heading? Other 
nations are doubtless embarked on 
similar programs. On the other 
hand, are we ready to give up 
military protection? If we are to 
have military protection, it must 
be scientific or it will be useless 
Let the armed services be scien- 
tific about their business or else 
let us save the money and spend 
it on other ways of securing the 
peace. 

Actually, of course, neither the 
alternative of pushing forward 
with every possible scientific aid 
to warfare nor the alternative of 
being without any armed forces 
in the world today make sense. 

First of all we need to get the 
atom bomb under international 
control. Even that is not enough 
If we got into a war without atom 
bombs at the beginning, they could 
be manufactured and used before 
the war ended. 

We must strive for nothing less 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE CASE OF THE VANISHING 


MALE 


In American life there is a long 
tradition that man brings home 
the bacon while the little woman 
broils it, preferably over a slow 
fire. Despite the alarming fact 
that the feminine invasion has 
reached even unto the sacred pre- 
cincts of the barber shop and 
smoking-room, the great majority 
of professions and businesses have 
succeeded in maintaining a pre- 
dominantly male complexion. 
There is, however, one profession 
in which the masculine gender has 
its collective back to the wall. I 
refer, of course, to the noble art of 
teaching. Here, my feminine col- 
leagues, you definitely swamp us 
by sheer weight of numbers, if 
nothing else. As an obscure mem- 
ber of a group that might be called 
vanishing Americans, I deem it 
worth while to inquire into the 
reasons. 

Certainly the war has helped. 
A good many men have exchanged 
the classroom for a rather more 
extensive battlefield. And some 
traitors to the cause were, strange- 
ly enough, lured away by the fact 
that an unskilled mechanic was 
worth more in terms of filthy 
lucre than an experienced peda- 
gogue with a string of degrees 
after his name. But even before 
global war burst upon us, the 
male member of the faculty was 
a rara avis and, like the dodo, ap- 
parently doomed to extinction. I 
tefer, of course, to the ordinary 
teacher and not to the adminis- 
trative or supervisory brackets, 
nor to that pinnacle of success, the 
professorship of education. But 
the scholastic equivalent of G. I. 
Joe was conspicuous by being out- 
numbered. Crouched in the dubi- 
ous privacy of the men teachers’ 
room (often relegated to a dusty 
section of the basement behind 
the boilers), clutching the for- 
bidden cigarette, did he contem- 
plate the reasons for his impend- 
ing doom? This one did! 





*The author is an instructor at 
Southampton High School, Southamp- 
ton, Mew York. This article is re- 
printed by special permission of New 
York State Education, in which it first 
appeared in the May, 1946, issue. 


By EDWARD A. CASSIDY* 


There is first of all the sordid 
matter of money, which ties in 
with several other factors. Sooner 
or later, for some strange biologi- 
cal reason, the average male mar- 
ries and raises a family. The 
female does the same, only more 
so. But when the female teacher 
hooks her man, she is plucked 
from behind the desk and de- 
posited in front of the stove by 
some stalwart creature who quick- 
ly learns to turn over his pay 
envelope every Saturday night. 
Sufficient for her. The male 
teacher, on the other hand, finds 
himself in the interesting position 
of supporting his family on a 
salary which in these parlous days 





MALE SITUATION IN OUR 
STATE 


In Tennessee the proportion of 
men teachers has decreased con- 
siderably since 1939-1940. At 
that time 25.9 per cent of all 
teaching positions in the state 
were held by men—or one out of 
every four. In 1944-1945 only 
13.9 per cent were held by men— 
one out of every seven. In the 
elementary schools the situation 
is particularly bad. In 1939- 
1940 20.4 per cent of all ele- 
mentary teaching positions were 
held by men—or one out of every 
five. In 1944-1945 only 8.9 per 
cent were held by men—or one 
out of every eleven! A recent 
survey indicates that service in 
the Armed Forces was not the 
prime factor in this exodus, as 
only one-third of the men leav- 
ing the profession left for this 
reason, while better pay else- 
where lured away over one-half! 











of rising prices is barely sufficient 
for one. This results in (a) slow 
starvation, (b) the little woman 
finding herself a job, or (c) one 
more deserter to the cause of 
education. 

“Well,” you say, “Why doesn’t 
the poor sap try for a job as prin- 
cipal? Or why not attend a few 
summer sessions, grab that Ph.D., 
and get a professorship?” The 
trouble with alternative one is 
that we are assuming the poor 
fellow likes teaching, is fond of 
his subject, believes he can help 
young people more by imparting 
to them the facts about his par- 
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ticular ology. In other words, 
he wants to teach — strangely 
enough. What then? He can live 
on love—of his subject. As to the 
second alternative: during the 
summer said teacher is usually 
busy hustling around delivering 
groceries, or selling encyclopedias, 
or performing delicate surgical 
operations on trees! He does not 
have any time at all for the higher 
things of life like advanced de- 
grees. Does he like this change of 
occupation or does he do it for the 
exercise? Nope, he’s just trying 
to keep the wolf from the door. 

What is our teacher to do, then? 
Well, in most cases he struggles 
along and enjoys the intangible 
compensations of teaching. Every 
teacher is familiar with them. 
There are certain rewards no 
other profession can offer and 
they have a value beyond all 
price-tags. There is the pleasure 
of doing something he likes and 
feels is of value to the world. 
There is the pleasure of dealing 
with intellectual problems and 
trying to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution. There is the gratifica- 
tion of helping young people and 
staying young in the process. 
There is the joy of feeling, per- 
haps smugly, that he is in the 
business of giving rather than re- 
ceiving; and knowing all the while 
that he is receiving more than he 
gives by way of the understand- 
ing, companionship, and friend- 
ship of the young. These rewards 
are worth more than cash. 

Yet, if the cash were only there, 
might it not be possible to do a 
better job? It might help to be 
able to take those extra courses 
and know a little more about one’s 
subject and the technique of 
teaching. It might help to have 
time and opportunity for research 
in some phase of one’s subject. It 
might help to have facilities and 
leisure for that book or paper one 
has always meant to write. Or to 
travel and enjoy that vacation so 
that one might be a better and 
more interesting teacher when 
school re-opens. In other words, 
to be free of financial worries so 
that one could concentrate on the 
job in hand. 

The financial factor is mainly 
responsible for the scarcity of 

(Continued on page 53) 
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With the A. 


d 4 


Teachers who are on the look- 
out for ways to do things will par- 
ticularly welcome an announce- 
ment from A. C. E. headquarters 
which tells that the theme of the 
coming issues of Childhood Edu- 
cation will be “Ways of Working 
with Children.” This same an- 
nouncement says that the two 
educational bulletins this year 
will be Knowing When Children 
Are Ready to Learn and Using the 
Audio-Visual Aids with Children. 

Speaking of audio-visual aids 
reminds us that you might be in- 
terested to know that A. C. E. 
headquarters in Washington has 
an excellent bibliography of films 
entitled Films That Interpret 
Children and Youth. New York 
University, New York City, also 
has an excellently prepared film 
catalogue. 


I sometimes think November is 
the nicest month of the year. But 
when December comes I change 
my mind, and when the January 
snow appears there is yet a dif- 
ferent decision. Anyhow, one of 
the lovely things about November, 
besides the crispness of its morn- 
ings, is that it contains Book 
Week. We can just see all the 
exciting things you will do with 
the theme, “Books Are Bridges.” 
You will want to get acquainted 
with the new books. Excellent 
reviews may be found in the 
Horn Book, The Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, the New York 
Times, and the New York Herald 
Tribune. Don’t pass over Child- 
hood Education either. 

A. C. E. people will be pleased 
to know that two of our members, 
Jean Betzner and Alice V. Keli- 
her, are helping with a book re- 
view magazine known as “The 
Magic Lantern.” 

_ In our search for the new we 
must not neglect the old, imagina- 
tive favorites for we will remem- 
ber that The Upanishads give us 
a very wise saying, “He who 
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knows the oldest and the best be- 
comes himself the oldest and the 
best.” I think perhaps there is 
no richer experience in teaching 
than to look at an audience of 
children and to know by an under- 
standing pair of eyes in it that one 
has given the right story or poem 
to the right boy or girl. 


Every week is education week 
to Teacher. And because of this 
she will want to direct the 
thoughts of her community and 
students toward the school and 
toward that thing called educa- 
tion, during the week of Novem- 
ber 10-16. Since A. C. E. mem- 
bers are professional we believe 
you’ve already read pages 308-309 
in your N. E. A. Journal. We are 
sure you will do something about 
American Education Week. 


We suspect that every teacher is 
a philosopher. We know that 
philosophers are always con- 
cerned with education. And from 
whatever regions they now in- 
habit the Platos and the Rousseaus 
must have looked at us askance as 
we of late years have prated about 
modern education. Not that the 
prating isn’t desirable. We think 
discussion does a lot to clarify 
issues. But it seems a little naive 
that we as educators should know 
so little about the paternity of 
some of our educational theories 
that we tag them modern. 

Individual differences were 
recognized by Schopenhauer 
when he said, “No one can get 
beyond his own individuality.” 

Montaigne knew the futility of 
attempted mass instruction when 
he said, “Such as, according to our 
common way of teaching, under- 
take, with one and the same 
lesson, and the same measure of 
direction, to instruct several boys 
of differing and unequal capacities 
are infinitely mistaken. We must 
lead them to their own good ac- 
cording to their capacities and by 
various ways.” 





This same Montaigne advocated 
child participation instead of 
teachers “eternally thundering in 
their pupils’ ears.” He condemned 
whipping and violence since he 
believed the only worth-while 
control to be self-control. 


Dostoevsky long ago advocated 
pupil evaluation. Said he, “Facts 
are not everything; it is impor- 
tant to know how to interpret 
them.” 


Plato had a word to say about 
nursery schools and early ele- 
mentary education. Right down 
the A. C. E. alley, his words are 
“The most important part of edu- 
cation is right training in the 
nursery ... for the beginning is 
always the most critical part of 
education.” 


Those of us who are watching 
the severe shortage of teachers 
and the prevailing low salaries 
think Plato spoke a truth applic- 
able to our postwar years when he 
said, “Education certainly gives 
victory, although victory some- 
times produces forgetfulness of 
education.” 


If your supervisor has been urg- 
ing you to be purposeful in your 
instruction, maybe she is remem- 
bering that Lessing said, “That 
which is educated is educated for 
something.” 


And if one of your pupils asks 
you why he should go to school 
when he can get a job most any- 
where which will pay him more 
than you make, why, grant him 
the truth of his statement, but tell 
him in the words of Plato, “If you 
ask what is the good of education 
in general, the answer is easy— 
that education makes good men 
and that good men act nobly.” 

And—just in case you're con- 
templating staying away from the 
next teachers meeting, this man 
Plato has a word for you, too 
“Convivial meetings, when rightly 
ordered, are an important ele- 
ment of education.” 

Did somebody say these new- 
fangled ideas in education are al) 
bosh? What newfangled ideas’ 


You don’t like philosophy? 
Well, grin and bear it. 
Because whatever you’ve done 
You didn’t share it. 
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PUPILS BECOME 


PIONEERS 


One hundred fifty years ago 
Tennessee was admitted to state- 
hood. As the sesquicentennial 
year seemed a fitting time to re- 
flect on the heritage that is ours, 
a group of ninth-grade home 
economics pupils from Waverly- 
Belmont Junior High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, spent two 
months on a new study unit, 
“Pioneer Days in Tennessee,” un- 
der the direction of Miss Cornelia 
Rogers. It was decided that, since 
the simple log cabin with its 
grease lamps and tallow candles 
cradled our democracy, practical 
experience with the household 
arts as they existed in 1796 would 
not only be a valuable way for 
the girls to celebrate Tennessee’s 
sesquicentennial, but also, by re- 
flecting a famous heritage of 
hospitality and by understanding 
the customs of the past, they 
would more fully appreciate the 
possibilities of modern homemak- 
ing, 

Transformation Takes Place 

Gradually the home economics 
department took on the appear- 
ance of the interior of a pioneer 
cabin. At one end was a tall fire- 
place from which hung strings of 
corn and bright peppers for dry- 
ing. There were gourds handy to 
the water bucket, and opposite the 
mantel was an old sugar chest, 
a candle mold, a grease lamp, a 
bullet mold, and an odd little 
wooden biscuit cutter. 

Not far away were the rest of 
the properties to complete the 
pioneer household picture — the 
churn, a spinning wheel, cotton 
cards, a reel to wind thread and 
yarn, a carved metal bed warmer, 
an ancient flatiron with a handy 
aperture into which live coals 
could be inserted, an old organ, a 
loom, where the girls learned the 
fundamentals of weaving, a spice 
mortar, and a fluting iron, which 
did very well should milady like 
her apron ruffle trimmed. 

To collect all of these items and 





*Miss Dye is head teacher of the 
Home Economics Department, City 
Public Schools, Nashville. 


By LUCY F. DYE* 


many others which were dis- 
played, the girls scoured attics, 
rummaged through old trunks and 
borrowed from interested friends. 
They were especially proud of ex- 
hibits from Stewart and Ruther- 
ford Counties. 


Primitive Chores Enjoyed 


Then came the real fun. The 
girls were eager to try their hands 
at the actual pioneer tasks. One 
day saw them out on the school 
grounds taking turns stirring the 
boiling liquid in an ill-smelling 
pot. The result was lye soap. 
Other class periods were devoted 
to making tallow and dipping 
candles with the old-fashioned 
candle molds they had collected 
for display. They learned to spin, 
to card, and to weave, not expert- 
ly, but adequately. They tried 
their hands at constructing chair 
bottoms from stiff reeds and 
rushes. , 

Then came the high point of the 
whole unit of study. The girls 
departed from their usual study of 
balanced diet and vitamin content 
to mix up things like journey 
cake, petticoat tails, “soup in his 


Churning—a Pioneer Woman’s Chore 
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pocket” (a kind of portable soup 
made by boiling down legs of veal 
and molding it in teacups, so that 
the pioneer making a long trip 
through the wilderness had only 
to heat the water and melt one of 
the jelly cakes in it), plum pud- 
ding, short’nin’ bread, beaten bis- 
cuits, and sassafras tea. 


Favorite Recipes 

Pioneer recipes were collected 
and made into a booklet, attrac- 
tively illustrated by students of 
the art department, under the di- 
rection of Miss Elizabeth Schardt. 
These were favorites. Perhaps 
you would like to try them some 
time. 

Petticoat Tails 


Sift together several times five cups 
of flour and one cup of fine powdered 
sugar. Cut and knead into this two 
cups of butter. Shape the dough in 
rolls and chill overnight. Slice then 
and bake in moderate oven. 


Hopping John 

2 cups dried red cow peas 
Yq pound salt pork 
2 cups cooked rice 
Salt and pepper 
2 tablespoons butter 

Soak peas overnight. Cook with salt 
pork until peas are tender but still 
whole. There should be only a smal) 
quantity of liquid left in them. Add 
cooked rice, season with salt, pepper, 
and butter. Cover and simmer fifteen 
minutes. Serves eight to ten. 


Crackling Bread 

1% cups white corn meal 
3 cups boiling water 
Yq teaspoon salt 
1 cup crushed cracklings 
(Cracklings are the crisp bits left after 
fat has been thoroughly rendered.) 

Mix corn meal, water, and salt; then 
add cracklings. Form into pones and 
cook in shallow fat until brown. Place 
in a hot oven a few minutes to become 
crisp. Makes eight to ten cakes 


Short’nin’ Bread 
4 cups sifted flour 
1 cup light brown sugar 
2 cups butter or other shortening 

Mix flour and sugar. Work in butter 
or shortening. Place on a _ floured 
board and pat to one-half-inch thick- 
ness. Cut in two-inch squares or any 
shape desired. Bake in moderate oven 
(325 degrees F.) twenty to twenty-five 
minutes. Makes three dozen of the 
two-inch squares. 

The class made a field trip to 
the Hermitage, home of Andrew 
Jackson, and to Fort Nashborough. 
a replica of the pioneer settlement 


later known as Nashville. 


The Lighter Side 


The girls did not neglect the 
social life of the pioneers. They 
learned such songs as “Barbara 

(Continued on page 55) 








SCIENCE CLASS MAKES 


FURNACES 


At the completion of one unit of 
their work, the general science 
students of Greeneville were 
given the choice of taking a test 
or making working models of hot- 
air furnaces. As any _ science 
teacher could guess, they voted 
unanimously to make the fur- 
naces. 

Since this rather large class of 
boys had just completed the study 
of hot-air furnaces, the project was 
assigned for the purpose of find- 
ing out whether or not they un- 
derstood the construction and 
operating principles involved in 
this kind of heating appliance. 

The accompanying picture 
shows the various types of little 
furnaces which soon appeared in 
the classroom. One boy, being a 
bit more fortunate than the 
others, designed his furnace, as- 
sembled his materials, and then 
persuaded his father, a welder, to 
weld his heater out of one-eighth- 
inch steel and attach a tank for 
burning fuel oil. Some of the 
furnaces had only one hot-air pipe, 
with cold-air intake. Others had 
four pipes, with two cold-air in- 
takes. 

With the exception of the one 
boy whose father welded his, the 





*Principal, Greeneville High School 





By A. B. GILLAND* 


boys made their plants without 
the aid of supervision from the 
instructor and without the help 
of adequate tools. For materials 
they used tin cans, oil drums, anti- 
freeze cans, or whatever they 
could find around their homes. A 
few of the boys covered their 
furnaces with plaster of Paris and 
troweled it, so that the outer 
surface presented a smooth, neat 
appearance. 

The benefits of the experiment 
were two-fold: first, the boys had 
to use their imaginations to do 
the work with few tools and odds 
and ends of material; secondly, 
they learned the principles of hot- 
air heating, which may prove use- 
ful to them in their future work. 

High schools not blessed with 
manual-training departments or 
practical courses in the funda- 
mentals of machines could arouse 
far more interest in purely liter- 
ary or scientific classes by the as- 
signing of an occasional project. 
Young people love to make things 
with their hands. Sometimes this 
type of instruction proves to be 
the finest solution to extremely 
difficult disciplinary problems. It 
cannot be beaten for arousing the 
type of enthusiasm which leads to 
an excellent school spirit. 


Science Class, Greeneville High School 
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1947 National 
Teacher Examinations 


The American Council on Edu- 
cation has announced the eighth 
annual administration of its Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations 
These tests will be administered 
in official examining’ centers 
throughout the United States on 
February 8 and February 15 in 
1947. 

Arrangements are now being 
made for the establishment of ex- 
amining centers in connection 
with school systems and collegiate 
institutions engaged in teacher 
education. 

The National Teacher Examina- 
tions were made available by the 
American Council on Education 
as an aid to administrators in their 
efforts to improve the selection 
of teachers. The tests included 
in the battery are designed to 
provide objective measurement of 
certain of the abilities and knowl- 


edges of prospective teachers. 
They measure the _ intellectual, 
academic, and cultural back- 


grounds of prospective teachers, 
and are used in combination with 
records of experience, academic 
marks, ratings in various aspects 
of personality, etc., in the evalua- 
tion of an individual’s qualifica- 
tions for teaching. 

Superintendents and Boards of 
Education in many localities re- 
quire teaching applicants to pre- 
sent National Teacher Examina- 
tion records. The examinations 
are also used in colleges as quali- 
fying examinations and as guid- 
ance instruments to provide addi- 
tional bases for student self-study 
of individual strengths and weak- 
nesses in areas measured by tests 

Arrangements for cooperation 
in the Teacher Examination proj- 
ect may be made by writing to 
Dr. David G. Ryans, Associate Di- 
rector, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, American 
Council on Education, 15 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York 23, New 
York. 


y 5 


Men of vision caught glimpses of 
truth and beauty shining aloft like 
stars: and in these glimpses was 2 
new hope for the unification of man- 
kind through enlightenment.—Sir Ros- 
ERT FALCONER. 
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DAVID CROCKETT  » or. xosr. . ware 


A mere seventeen lines in the 
official Congressional Directory 
record a few prosaic facts about 
one of the most colorful characters 
that was produced in pioneer Ten- 
nessee, or anywhere else as for 
that matter. In that dull biograph- 
ical thumbnail sketch, we are 
advised that David Crockett was 
born in Greene County, Tennes- 
see, in 1786; that he served in the 
Creek War under General An- 
drew Jackson; that he served two 
terms in the legislature and three 
terms in Congress; and that he 
was a volunteer in aiding Texas 
to procure her independence; and 
finally that he with five others 
was shot to death at the Alamo 
by orders of Santa Anna, on 
March 6, 1836. 

Before the backwoods boy had 
reached the age of eighteen he 
demonstrated the stuff of which 
he was made. His father had be- 
come involved in debt, a serious 
matter at that time. Imprison- 
ment for debt was a rather routine 
affair in the primitive halls of jus- 
tice during those pioneer days, 
and Davy did not want to see his 
father “behind the bars” even 
though the bars were sturdy 
wooden logs. In order to pay off 
an account of some seventy-six 
dollars, the lad worked one entire 
year for his father’s creditors. 
About the time he reached the age 
of eighteen, he began to realize 
the need of an education. An ar- 
rangement was worked out 
whereby Davy was to attend 
school four days each week and 
was to work the other two days as 
an offset for tuition charges. This 
plan was put into operation, and 
at the end of six months Davy had 
acquired what formal educaticn 
he ever received within the walls 
of a schoolhouse. 

There was ever within David 
Crockett an urge to hunt and 
roam about, two desires that 
happily blended together without 
presenting any impediment. Leav- 
ing his native East Tennessee, he 
wandered over and through valley 
and plain until he landed in Lin- 
coln County in 1809. A year later, 
he migrated to Franklin County 


where disaster struck hard at his 
cabin door. His wife, Polly 
Crockett, was called by the grim 
reaper and Davy was left to carry 
on the struggle in behalf of his 
three small children. Shortly 
thereafter, he married a widow 
whose devotion to his children 
stirred the intrepid hunter and 
soldier to the depths of his always 
sympathetic heart. But the wan- 
derlust germ was still coursing 
through his blood, and by 1818 he 
had settled two miles from Law- 
renceburg at the head of Shoal 
Creek where he hunted, operated 
a grist mill, and was elected mag- 
istrate. Three years later he was 
a member of the legislature. In 
his autobiography he referred to 
that first political campaign, 
deeming it necessary that 


“T should tell the people something 
about the government, and an eternal 
sight of other things that I knowed 
nothing more about than I did about 
Latin, and law, and such things :s 
that.” 


Again misfortune dealt him a 
hard blow. A young flood swept 
away his gristmill and his powder 
mill, along with his distillery on 
Shoal Creek. He settled up his 
business affairs and struck out for 
the “Obion Country” where in his 
own words “It was a complete 
wilderness, and full of Indians 
who were hunting. Game was 
plenty of almost every kind, which 
suited me exactly as I was always 
fond of hunting.” He built a 
cabin about four miles east of the 
present town of Rutherford, with 
the nearest neighbor some seven 
miles distant. Here he roamed 
and hunted; here he had hunting 
experiences which formed the 
basis of some “tall” bear stories 
with which he later regaled mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Doubtless his hunting trips 
through a large area of wild coun- 
try were a factor in his getting 
into politics once more. At any 
rate, he was elected in 1823 to 
represent in the legislature ten 
counties which comprise more 
than one-half of the counties that 
had been created at that time in 
West Tennessee. It was during 
this legislative session that David 
Crockett demonstrated his cour- 
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age and independence. He sup- 
ported Colonel John Williams for 
the United States Senate against 
none other than General Andrew 
Jackson, because Davy “thought 
the Colonel had honestly dis- 
charged his duty, and even the 
mighty name of Jackson couldn’t 
make me vote against him.” 

Just two years later, 1825, Davy 
was persuaded to make the race 
for Congress, although he later 
stated in his autobiography that 
“it was a step above my knowl- 
edge and I knowed nothing about 
congress matters.” By just two 
votes he missed being elected. The 
ensuing two years were busy ones 
for the doughty pioneer, for he 
hunted game, farmed a bit, and 
doubtless kept a “weather eye” on 
the political situation in his dis- 
trict. Anyway, Davy was in the 
thick of the fight two years later, 
being an opponent of two able 
men, Colonel Alexander and Gen- 
eral Arnold. The “brass hats” 
ignored the backwoodsman, and 
tore into each other. In_ this 
knockdown and drag-out battle. 
Davy “lay low” and remained 
non-committal on political issues. 
He has given us a glance into his 
electioneering methods and ap- 
proach: 

“...I1 goes fixed for the purpose 
I’ve got a suit of deer leather clothes, 
with two big pockets. So I puts a 
bottle of whiskey in one, and a twist 
of tobacco in t’other, and starts out. 
Then if I meets a friend, why I pulls 
out my bottle and gives him a drink— 
he’ll be mighty apt, before he drinks, to 
throw away his tobacco. So when he’s 
done, I pulls out my twist from t’other 
pocket and gives him a chaw. I never 
likes to leave a man worse off than 
when I found him. If I had given him 
a drink and he had lost his tobacco, 
he would not have made much. But 


give him tobacco and a drink, too, and 
you are mighty apt to get his vote.” 


Well, Davy was elected by a 
plurality of 2,748 votes. He be- 
came known throughout the na- 
tion. His spontaneous bursts of 
wit and humor made him a celeb- 
rity. Six times David Crockett 
made races for Congress, with a 
fifty-fifty outcome. One factor 
that helped defeat him three times 
was his opposition to Andrew 
Jackson. But notwithstanding 
such formidable opposition, the 
resourceful Crockett was three 
times successful in his Congres- 
sional aspirations. 

(Continued on page 55) 








JUDGING A GOOD READING PROGRAM 


How may the reading program 
be judged? 


This outline is an 


effort to help the teacher and 
other school people to find the 


answer to that question. 
ful consideration of the 


A care- 
issues 


stated below will help both her 
and them to maintain a reading 
program that gives evidence of 
the careful planning that should 
bring satisfactory results in terms 
of children’s growth in reading 
ability, in their appreciation of 
children’s good books, in their 
taste in selecting good reading 
materials, and in the development 
of interest in reading. 


I. GENERAL POINTS 


Look at the setting of the room. 
Is there plenty of motivation for 
reading in the classroom environ- 
ment? 

Notice the organization of the 
reading classes. Does the teacher 
have several groups so that indi- 
vidual needs may be met? 
Examine the textbook series in 
use. Are they good modern series? 
Is there a generous supply of sup- 
plementary reading material in- 
cluding unit readers based on the 
same vocabulary? 

Notice the children’s use of books. 
Are they reaching for varied ma- 
terials in science, social studies, 
and literature, or are all using a 
single textbook? 

Ask individual children to read 
aloud. Do they read aloud with 
reasonable fluency and expression? 
Discuss with the children the ma- 
terial they are reading silently. 
Do they seem to have the main 
ideas correctly? 

Examine the library book collec- 
tion. Does it have a generous 
supply of new material this year? 
Ask about the nearest public li- 
brary. Have the children been 
taken to visit it this year? 

Study the school library service. 
Is it functioning well for the ele- 
mentary-school pupils? 

Look at the children’s list of books 
read during the year. How many 
has each child read? 

Notice the teacher’s attitude 
toward the children’s reading. 
Does she show genuine interest in 
children’s literature? Is she put- 
ting too much pressure on any- 
body? Neglecting any child? 
Helping those with reading prob- 
lems? 


*This is an excerpt from Dr. Helen 
Hay Heyl’s paper, “Questions Teachers 
Ask: You Hear Them Every Day,” 


which appeared 


in the April, 1946, 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BULLETIN IN 
READING and reprinted in the TEn- 
NESSEE TEACHER by permission. 
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By DR. HELEN HAY HEYL* 


Examine the teacher’s copy of the 
State Course of Study. Does it 
show evidence of having been fre- 
quently consulted? 


Il. THE PRIMARY READING 
PROGRAM 

Are varied experiences being pro- 
vided for the children which de- 
velop readiness for reading? 

Is the teacher using handmade 
reading charts based on the actual 
experiences of these children? 
Have the children been carefully 


checked for visual and auditory 
defects? 
Does the teacher tell and read 


many children’s stories to her 
pupils? 

Does she use a “readiness test” 
before having the children begin 
book reading? 

Does she make the first story read 
by the children in a new reader 
an occasion for an adventure of 
delight and pleasant remem- 
brance? 

Does she teach children how to 
hold books and turn pages? 

Does she teach children how to sit 
with relation to the light when 
reading? 

Does she use a combination of 
good reading methods? 


Does she teach phonics intrinsi- 
cally? 
Do the children know other 


methods of word recognition? 
Is the teacher careful not to exert 
pressure to read upon children 
who are not developmentally ready 
to read, without leaving “reading 
readiness” purely to chance? 
Do the children meet in 
groups to read? 
Do the teacher and children use 
manuscript writing? (It is good 
practice to defer all handwriting 
instruction until the latter part of 
grade one.) 
Not later than the third grade, 
does she teach the children to read 
cursive writing? 
Does she make frequent 
individual diagnosis? 
Do materials on the browsing table 
show evidence that the teacher 
knows how to select books in terms 
of the interests of particular chil- 
dren in her group and of the at- 
tractiveness and readability of 
books: 
(a) The book exhibit 
changed since the 
tendent’s last visit? 


small 


use ol 


has been 
superin- 


(b) The books are attractively 
displayed? 
(c) There is evidence that the 


children use them freely? 

Do the children use the tables of 
contents in their books to find 
their stories? 

Does the teacher guide every child 
into reading several pre-primers, 
several primers, and several first 
readers? 

Do they read several second read- 
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16. 


17. 


ers in the second grade, and sev- 
eral third readers in the third? 
By June of each year can every 
child recite from memory eight or 
more short poems which that 
child learned during the year be- 
cause he liked the poem? (Some 
of these verses may be excerpts; 
and each child’s poems may be 
different.) 

By June of each year can every 
child tell you the title and author 
of three or more good stories that 
he has read during the year (or 
that were read aloud to him at 
school by the teacher)? 

Can children retell at least one 
of their favorite stories in an in- 
teresting, spontaneous way? 


Il. THE PROGRAM IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Is the teacher teaching reading in 
grades 4—5—6? 

Is silent reading now receiving 

more attention than oral reading 
and is attention being given to the 

development of good study skills? 
Is the diagnosis and treatment of 
reading difficulties now a regular 
part of teaching? 

Is the work in phonics and word 

analysis being continued as need- 

ed? 

Is the teacher guiding the children 

in the use of the indexes, glos- 

saries, and tables of contents. 

Is oral reading used in natural 

audience situations? 

Has the teacher begun definite in- 


struction in the use of the dic- 
tionary? 
Have the children learned the 


meaning of diacritical marks? 
Do they know the alphabet? 

Is part of the reading time spent 
in discussing and enjoying good 
stories, poetry, and plays? 

Is a broad program of individual 
reading encouraged for each child 
including children’s classics and 
the works of modern writers of 
children’s literature? 

Are the reading interests of the 
children being laddered? 

By June can most of the children 
recite from memory eight or more 
short poems which each child 
learned during the year because 
he liked the poem and volunteered 
to learn it? (Some of these may 
be excerpts.) 

By June can every child tell you 
the title and author of several 
good books that he has read dur- 
ing the year? 

Has every child had an opportunity 
to take part in a language arts 
program, a play, or a dramatiza- 
tion at least once during the year? 
Are all members of the group now 
members of the children’s depart- 
ment of the nearest library and are 
they using library privileges fre- 
quently? 

Do the children like to read? 
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LEARNING MEANS EARNING 
U.S. CENSUS STUDY SHOWS 


Here’s a pleasant reminder re- 
garding which side your bread is 
buttered on, or perhaps you would 
prefer to state it in terms of “al- 
ways put your best foot forward.” 
Say it as you wish, the facts are 
that in the main good education 
means good pay; poor education 
means poor pay. The Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, is authority for that fact and 
if you want further authority, you 
can quote the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the U. S. Office of 
Education, the National Educa- 
tion Association, or the National 
Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. 

Because they were besieged by 
so many requests regarding the 
relationship between schooling 
and earning power, the Bureau of 
the Census made a sampling of 
every fifth man in the United 
States between the ages of twenty- 
five and sixty-four years whose 
earnings were from wages or 
salary only. Briefly, the Bureau 
found that the “median wage or 
salary income increased with 
added educational attainment 
almost without exception § in 
every age group shown for the 
United States and for urban and 
rural non-farm areas.” The study 
points out that native white males 
twenty-five to twenty-nine years 
of age who did not finish a single 
year of school had a median wage 
or salary income of $407. Those 
completing only seven or eight 
years of grade school had a me- 
dian wage of twice that amount 
($820). Those dropping out after 
completing high school averaged 
$1,176 and those completing col- 
lege had a median wage of $1,587. 
The study further points out “for 
a fixed amount of education, me- 
dian income also increases with 
an increase in age through the 
group forty-five to fifty-four years 
old.” 

Looking at the sampled popula- 
tion of the nation as a whole 





*President, School Public Relations 
Association. 


By OTIS A. CROSBY* 


(white males only), one in three 
of the college graduates, one in 
eight of the high school gradu- 
ates, and one in nineteen of the 
grade school graduates earned 
$2,500 or more in 1939. Only one 
male in sixty-six with no school- 
ing earned as much money. While 
eight per cent of the college grad- 
uates earned less than $1,000, yet 
eighty per cent of those with no 
schooling earned less than $1,000. 
One-fifth of the grade school grad- 
uates and one-half of the college 
graduates earned more than 
$2,500. 

Teachers of America will wel- 
come this authoritative study in 
presenting the story of the values 
of good schools in our country. 
Dr. Francis Cornell, director of 
research for the U. S. Office of 
Education, has made similar find- 
ings. From the standpoint of 
public relations this story of 
learning, earning, and yearning is 
atomic ammunition with which to 
advance the cause of education at 
a time when the world needs edu- 
cation most. The studies, the 
latest of which is that of the 
Bureau of the Census, constitute 
a public relations wedge of great- 
est worth because they personal- 
ize the appeal of education. 

Copies of the study by the 
Bureau of the Census can be had 
by writing the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C., and request- 
ing a copy of “Educated Men Earn 
More; Census Study Shows.” 

With the opening of schools, the 
study is of particular value in im- 
pressing the publics with the ad- 
vantage to all people of good 
schools in the community. 


q i 


Juvenile Delinquency— 
Our National Shame 
If America has a major crime 

wave in 1946, J. Edgar Hoover, 

director of the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation, says that “juvenile 

delinqguency—our national shame 

—will be largely responsible.” 
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Hoover points out (Look Maga- 
zine, January 8, 1946, page 31) 
that our nation has been caught 
up in a gradually growing wave 
of lawlessness. He writes: “Dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1945, 
there was an increase of 10.3 per 
cent in major crimes over the first 
nine months of 1944. 

“Today more seventeen-year- 
olds are arrested than any other 
age group. Youth under twenty- 
one years of age account for more 
than one-fifth of all arrests. They 
commit sixty-two per cent of all 
automobile thefts, thirty-five per 
cent of all robberies, fifty-one per 
cent of all burglaries, twenty-five 
per cent of all arson offenses. 
Since 1939 there has been a 375 
per cent increase in arrests of 
girls under eighteen for prostitu- 
tion and other sex offenses. If 
the current surge of lawlessness 
is not halted, we will have real 
trouble in 1946.” 

A detailed report from the 
F.B.I. covering the period Jan- 
uary-June, 1945, based on reports 
from police chiefs in various cities, 
shows that of the 62,891 persons 
of all ages arrested for crimes 
against property, 24,877 or 39.6 per 
cent were less than twenty-one 
years of age. Such crimes include 
robbery, burglary, larcency, auto 
theft, embezzlement, fraud, for- 
gery, counterfeiting, receiving 
stolen property, and arson. Ar- 
rests of all crimes in this period 
totaled 270,739 persons, of whom 
58,041, or 21.4 per cent, were young 
people under twenty-one. (See 
Uniform Crime Reports, Vol. 17, 
No. 1, Semiannual Bulletin, 1945, 
F.B.I., Washington.) 

Comment.—The Defense Com- 
mission believes that good schools, 
well financed, competently staffed, 
and operating to fulfill the needs 
of children, are the best defense 
against juvenile delinquency. 
However, in many sections schools 
are overcrowded and many teach- 
ers are untrained so that they 
cannot give youngsters the indi- 
vidual guidance and_ control 
which the unsettled conditions of 
the postwar era make essential. 
The first place to start in the bat- 
tle against juvenile delinquency 
is to bring substandard schools up 
to the highest possible level. 
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Goals for Victory 
Action Program 


The Victory Action Program 
was adopted enthusiastically and 
unanimously by the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the National 
Education Association at Buffalo, 
New York, on July 5, 1946. Its 
goals, to be achieved by or before 
1951, are: 





1. 


=~] 


10. 


33. 


12. 


Active democratic local edu- 
cation associations in every 
community, affiliated with the 
state and national associa- 
tions. 

A strong and effective state 
education association in every 
state. 

A larger and more aggressive 
national education associa- 
tion. 

Unified dues—local, state, and 
national — collected by the 
local. 

A membership enrollment of 
at least ninety per cent in 
local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations. 
Unified committees — the 
chairmen of local and state 
committees serving as advi- 
sory members of correspond- 
ing national committees. 

A professionally prepared and 
competent teacher in every 
classroom. 

A professionally prepared and 
competent principal at the 
head of every school. 

A professionally prepared and 
competent administrator at 
the head of each school sys- 
tem. 

A strong adequately staffed 
state department of education 
in each state. 

A professional salary for all 
members of the profession, 
adjusted to the increased cost 
of living. 

Professional security for 
teachers and administrators 
guaranteed by effective 
tenure legislation. 
Retirement income for old age 
and disability. 
Cumulative sabbatical 
sick leave. 

Reasonable class size and 
equitable distribution of the 
teaching load. 


and 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Chesapeake Bay— 


Informed lay support of pub- 
lic education at local, state, 
and national levels. 
Adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for every child irre- 
spective of race, creed, color, 
or residence. 

The equalization and expan- 
sion of education opportunity 
including needed state and 
national financing. 


some community environ- 
ment for every child. 
An effective United Nations 


Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 
The Victory Action Program calls 


upon every teacher to face the tasks 
of peace as we have faced the duties 
of war. The burdens which this pro- 
gram will place upon us will not be 
easy, but they are not beyond our 


strength. We cannot escape the solemn 


A safe, healthful, and whole- 


obligation to do our best. 








In the eyes of millions of yearly visitors, 
the lure of Virginia is the re-created atmos- 
phere of Colonial America. Now, in your own 
city, you can have a preview of your dream 


Governor's . 
temas vacation — motion pictures that offer exciting 
Williamsburg mew experiences in an atmosphere of romantic 


charm. 
As you visit Monticello, you almost can 
hear the footsteps of Thomas Jefferson. 
Ae Eighteenth-century Williamsburg will greet 
sf you with a courtesy and the tinkling sound of 
a harpsichord. Your steps will echo along 
age-old subterranean halls of vast Caverns 
hollowed by nature beneath the western 
slopes of the Blue Ridge. 


Salt Water 


fishing. on 


Films are available, free except for shipping 
costs, in 16-mm and 35-mm sizes, silent and sound. 
Borrow as many as you like from the following list: 

Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; Stratford, 
Home of the Lees; Old Dominion State; George 
Washington's Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shen- 
andoah National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; Apples; 
All American; Natural Bridge and Historic Lexing- 
ton; Shenandoah National Park; Wonders of the 
World; Saltwater Fishing in Virginia; and State 
Parks in Old Virginia. Detailed information con- 
cerning these filme will be supplied upon request. 





Vast 
underground 
caverns 


(“i's for FREE Copy 
of Pictorial Booklet 


VIRGINIA 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 854, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


World-famed 
Natural Bridge 
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* 
... and that is modern railroad mass transpor- 
tation at work for the South.’”’ 

In this ‘“‘outdoor classroom” on a hilltop overlook- 
ing the shining steel highway, the teacher is beginning 
the fascinating story of what railroads are, what they 
do, and how necessary they are to the continued 
growth and prosperity of the Southland. 

Pupils are listening in wide-eyed wonder as the 
teacher describes the efficiency and economy of mov- 
ing many people . . . or a huge volume of freight . . . 
in cars coupled together in a train and pulled over 
steel rails by one powerful machine. 

They’re learning that the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System provides dependable, all-weather 


a6 
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alt. 


Classroom 


transportation for everything . . . for people, for mail 
and express, and for all the endless variety of prod- 
ucts of southern industry and agriculture. 

They’re learning, too, that the Southern provides 
jobs at good wages for 45,000 workers . . . that its 
taxes help to support the schools, police and fire 
departments, and other governmental services .. . 
that its purchases of materials and supplies stimu- 
late local business throughout the territory it serves. 

Yes, they’re learning...in this ‘‘outdoor classroom” 
on a hilltop... that the Southern really “Serves the 
South” in many ways over and above providing an 
essential transportation service on a privately- 
owned and maintained highway of steel rails. 





The romance of railroading is described in picture and 
story in the “‘Pupil’s Kit,’’ prepared by the Southern 
Railway System for 5th grade pupils, and the “‘Teacher’s 
Kit,”’ prepared by the Association of American Railroads. 
Both are available to school officials and teachers. Write 
B. E. Young, Assistant to the President, Southern Railway 
System, Box 1808, Washington 13, D. C. 


Kare 
&Y SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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They Tell Me... 


Mr. Grady Carter succeeds M. 
M. Harney as superintendent of 
De Kalb County. H. F. Snodgrass 
succeeds W. B. Falls, who recently 
resigned as superintendent of of 
Hardin County. 


Elementary school principals 
who are interested in membership 
in the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N. E. A. 
should send membership dues of 
$3.00 to R. N. Chenault at Warner 
School, Nashville. 


Jackon (city schools) has an 
elementary supervisor for the first 
time — Frances Arrants Barker, 
former supervisor of Greene 
County, has been elected to this 
position. 


Mr. C. P. Ferguson, former prin- 
cipal of Du Pont High School, is 
now a member of the faculty of 
Tennessee Tech. 


Mr. Will Dunn Smith, formerly 
a teacher in the Covington High 
School, and more recently of the 
U. S. Navy, has been named to 
the faculty of the State College, 
Murfreesboro. 


At the recent annual conference 
of the American Library Associa- 
tion in Buffalo, Miss Mary U. 
Rothrock, Library Specialist of 
the T. V. A., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Library As- 
sociation, and Miss Martha Parks, 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, was elected president of the 
Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People. 


It is with sincere regret that we 
learn of the death of Mr. C. M. 
Walker, who recently retired from 
the superintendency of the Dyers- 
burg schools. Mr. Walker was 
killed in an automobile accident. 


Charles F. Webb, for many 
years head of the English Depart- 
ment of the Maryville High 
School, has joined the faculty of 
the University of Tennessee. 


Watertown High School is the 
recipient of a trust fund of $500.00 
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per annum for ten years. The 
money is to be used for the library 
and was contributed by Dr. P. W. 
Malone, formerly of Wilson 
County and now a successful sur- 
geon in Big Spring, Texas. The 
fund will be administered by the 
librarian, the principal of the 
school, and Mr. O. Z. Luck, who 


recently retired from the Wilson 
County Board of Education after 
many years of service. 
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Books worth reading once are worth 
reading twice; and what is most im- 
portant of all, the masterpieces of lit- 
erature are worth reading a thousand 
times.— JOHN MORLEY 








you will f 


A new student 


guidance method 


— to meet the need for 
materials dealing with the 
most important phases of high 
school students’ personal 


and social adjustment... 


At last teachers may find it possible 
to put personal counseling on a 
group basis. Just brought out this 
month, under the title « High School 
Guidance Series—Education Visual- 
ized,’’ is a scientifically prepared 
set of four texts and 132 related 
one-per-lesson colored charts with 
a display easel. 


This work provides readily applied 
materials which have been edited from 
the students’ own point of view, cover- 
ing adolescent adjustment problems 
from Study Habits and Dating on through 
Career Planning, Marriage and Prepara- 
tion for Adult Living. The four divisions 
allow for a continuing program over the 
four separate high school years. 


Dr. William E. Henry, Research As50- 
ciate, Committee on Human Development, 
University of Chicago, and a co-editor 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality 





New Wonzons lea 


Suggestions we hope 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


for complete chewing satisfaction 
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through visual education 
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of this new series, explains that through 
carefully prepared, informal questions 
it is now possible to stimulate whole 
groups of students toward solving their 
own problems through guided discus- 
sions and exchanging experiences with 
others having the same problems. 


For further information about this 
new teaching aid, just write to Dr. 
William E. Henry, in care of his pub- 
lishers, National Forum Inc., 407 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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: ee - 
provides “Room to Grow’ | 
Meets the new school needs at every age leve 


As tens of thousands of children and their teachers go back to work 
they will find the new postwar Compton’s in their schools 
Other thousands will receive theirs as soon as the orders place 


by their superintendents and school boards can be filled. 
Over the years, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has establishe« 


an enviable reputation for its friendly atmosphere, its appeal to the young mind 
its thought-compelling explanations, its accuracy, and its ease of use 
In its new dress and new style, in its profusion of color and new picture 


and its wider scope, it has grown with school needs. 


This is the finest Compton’s we have ever produced .... : 
powerful “task force” for every classroom 


write for information and earliest shipping date 


- COMPTON & COMPANY - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinols 
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The worktext is a consumable book com . SIMPLIFY YOUR TEACHI 
) > fom t h : é % . 
bining the advantages and teaching — a - WITH A WORKTEXT.. 


devices of both the textbook and the 

workbook. Within one book the pupil has | ates G R 

the essential material with which to pro - a ae 0 A T a 
ceed, ‘but the worktext may be supple “as Ss AN : 


mented by various textbooks for ad 
ditional points of view. Such a teaching 


Sages) IN 
aid provides for individualization of work ane i ge 
and adaptation of materials to individual on, Pull : 
pupils needs, as well as insurance of the e 


mastery of fundamental information : A GRADE BY GRADEACE | 


skills, and processes 

























This English worktext seri@an int 
and progressive English proggises a 
upon literary selections and @ the | 
tory materials, definitions, muides 
found in textbooks with a prmthat h 
pupil’s interest. Instead of tite, m 
sentences, materials are chompgends 
stories from the Bible, and tits wr 
children. 


LABORATORY 


3 Starting Language Right (grade 4)! 
a 4 . Learning Language Rules (grade 5)! 

_ % : Forming Language Habits (grade 6)_‘ 
; { Using Language Rules (grade 7)‘ 


Improving Language Habits (grade 8) 4 


REVISED EDITIONS OF BOOKS 3 and 4 

















Improving Expression (grade 10) 
Perfecting Expression (grade 11) 
Refining Expression (grade 12) 
Exercises in Functional English 
(Complete Grammar) —..... 
(Separate Units, each). 





This series affords ample drill and practice material 
in correct English usage and the mechanics of 
English. Each book has thirty-six units, one exercise 
for each week, to be completed outside of class in 
addition to regular work in the English course. A 
preliminary test precedes each exercise in order that 
difficulties may be cleared up before the exercise is 
undertaken. Exercises are built on a repetitive or 





cumulative principle in a rudimentary-to-complex 
progression. For use with any text. 


Retail 60c Wholesale 48c 






Books 1-4, for grades 9-12 









wt Maida MUSIC FUN 


This worktext series contains all the 
material for a progressive course of study, 
with graded and pretested material lead- 
ing to an appreciation of music through 








practice and recognition of its structure. WORKING WITH NUMBERS Ret. 
: Worki ith Numbers, Books 1 & 2 30 
Classroom-tested materials have been Working with N eee Sa Books none 4 
interwoven with games, exercises, and High School Minebens Bock In a 
musical problems that introduce basic GROWTH IN ENGLISH 
° ° e Growth in English, Grade 4 35c¢ 
techniques in each worktext. It is not a Growth in English, Grades 5 through 8 45c¢ 
Growth in ——— Geades § through 12 60c 
song book. in ional English 70¢ 
R Wh usmeneen AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
t. be ma a » | on a9 - : 30c i 
akin 8 ‘un, Boo! ‘ 45c 4 
Fun With Music (grade 2)___30c 24 Suplesing the Raduswies We 5 
} Music, Book 3 ————— ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 
Elementary Science, Grades 1 & 2 30c 2 
Music, Book 4... _______. 35e -28c Feet A Science, Grades 3 & 4 35¢ 2 
’ Music, Book 5__.__ 45c 36c Grades 5 through 8 45c 3 
Music For Junior High School. 45c  36c Chemistry fen igh a : bg b 
Music For Senior High School 60c  48c Biology 5 60c 8 4 
MUSIC 
Fun with Music, Y wll 30¢ 24 
ee oY a a 
Music, Book 5. 45c 36. 
Music for Junior High School 45c 36: 
Music for Senior High School 60c 48 















THE STECK MUSIC SERIES 











SUPPLEMENT YOUR ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 





Bin PiwomnTExi SERI 


CHECK- YOUR FALL TEACHING NEED 


A WORKTEXT is a combination textbook and worl 
that utilizes the teaching devices of both. It is a consus 
book that sets uj . pececam of teaching. 

There are St rktexts and Workbooks for all ir 
rant teaching subjects. In addition to the books describ 
this advertisement, here are others to make your tea 
easier and more effective. Examination copies sent on re 
of wholesale price. 


STECK WORKTEXT 























































STECK WORKBOOKS 




























































ADERGE SERIES My Number 
My Number: Primer (Grade 1) 25c 20c 
WITH THE MODERN PRACTICE BOOKS IN Modern Practice Books in Arithmetic, 
P - e Books 2 through 8, each 25¢ 20c 
ext seri@an interesting General Mathematics - : 25c 0-20 
| splices I ] SCIENCE 
sh p ~eghd based A R | by NM * I ( General Science (Lab. manual and workbook) 60c 48c 
ns and @l the explana- Write-A-Conclusion Notebook, looseleci 45c 0-36 
i tides usuall : : —. pple 
tions, y This series has been scientifically de- on to Talk and Write (Language 1) 3c 24e 
. bi P ° a (Langu 
ith a prgthat holds the veloped to provide practice material Our I . age —a. a5 ate 
‘ : " k 4 35 8 
ad of numbered that will strengthen the weaknesses nome Books $6,768 seh a5< 36 
are chompgends, fables, revealed by a careful tabulation of the erate ‘High School English, | 
», and tifks written for SUPPLEMENTARY LANGUAGE BOOKS 
, results of many a agre@ od actual Exercises im Gramma Woe te 
- xercises on Ver: . Cc 
test papers of pup s in the oe Ser Exercises on Noun and Noun a Substitutes 15e 12¢ 
ered. These drill books are prepared Connectives and Moditiers See 
to assist the teacher in doing construc- Capitalization, and Punctuation - Ks Ise 2 
v: e ° y Spelling Book, Prim Rosacade c 
a tive work, are serially progressive, and My Spelling Book, Advanced 15e Ie 
ghee” 6.4 stress both skills and basic understand- pag ert ep soci STs — 
rede 8) , ing of the various processes. Wests Neighbors a z se 
rade 9) 4 The = (5). i eee 
50}... Rt. Wh. Geography or Social Studies, Books 5,6 &7.. 45c 36 
in ct Primer (gra ase 206 SiStots Ui Seto itor a 
, i inners’ tates ae 
h Te ee My Number Pree (grade 1) Our United States (Worktext) 9 45c 0: 36c 
ae ina\|| Modern Practice Books (grades 2-8) 25c 20c Elementary United States History __  45e 98 
World History (Worktext) 0c | Be 
High School tates History  (Worktext) _. 60c 
Early European Mist tory. 60c 48c 
tae PRACTICE —. 1 = History ( (Worktext) a = 4 
MODERN emen' ivics.____. Cc 
ee High School Civics, Pts. 1 & 2 (Full yr.) _ 60c 48c 
High School Civics, Part 2 (1 ca 35c 28c 
The Story of a Greai Document__. secisineanticaiedcs a 24c 
HEALTH 
Write for the free 80 page ee ay OP pngsicad oe —-—---—-. We Ae 
rhe llole Motolahe-Tlallate Melt <o1a) ohalolals Books 3 & 4, each __. Sat 
of all of Steck publication Books 5, 6 & 7, each___ esed 45c 36¢ 
@) a e) ec eo] i eliter.| ovate 
PRIMARY READING 
Let's Leara © Beat... .__.. 30c 24c 
Reading, Books 1 and 2, each. 30c 24c 
HIGH SCHOOL SPANISH 
Spanish, First ee 60c 48c 
d Year. 60c 48c 












“Send cash or stamps with orders of tens than $2; other- 


F 5 5 / wise they will be shipped C.O.D. Order for $2 or more 
: will be shipped on 30-day account, subject to credit 
approval. Postage extra on all orders except cash or (4 
C.O.D. Save this extra expense by remitting with order. 
& O Vi ad A ~ v Zz (J Ship books checked. [] C.O.D. [] Money enclosec 


1 (] Send me free illustrated catalog. 


AUSTIN TEXAS (jig 


' Te aT Da ae TREE 

































Send Your Orders to 


















Homework pause 





at home 
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CAS WALKER W. B. LOCKWOOD 




















Mayor City Manager 
Ten neSsée 
The City of Knoxville extends a most cordial greeting Mountains National Park and Norris Dam and Lake. 
and welcome to our honored guests attending the East We are justly proud of our Public School System with 


lennessee Education Association. We want you to 
enjoy all the pleasures and attractions that we have to 
offer. both in the city and in the near-by Great Smoky may be secured from the Registration Office, including : 


its many outstanding features—information about which 


1—The Stair Technical School, training center for returning veterans. 

2—The Knoxville Evening High School—only accredited night school in Tennessee. 

3—The nine curriculum centers in the elementary schools. 

4—The City Schools’ six high school bands—Christenberry Junior, Knoxville High School. 
Rule, Tyson, Park Junior, and South Knoxville Junior; the many glee clubs, choral groups 
and orchestras in the junior and senior high schools. 

5—The professional library for teachers at 300 West Magnolia Avenue. 

6—The integrated program of art, social science, and audio visual education—headquarters 
at 300 West Magnolia Avenue. 

7—The City-wide health and physical education programs. 

8—The City Schools—University of Tennessee demonstration schools—Knoxville High School. 
Tyson and Van Gilder elementary. 

y—The Child Personnel Division with its nationally-recognized processing and record systems. 
204 East Fourth Avenue. 

10—The Public Schools Medical and Nursing Service. 

11—The Distributive Education Program—largest and most complete in the State. 

12—The Guidance Program—most comprehensive in the United States, according to informed 
authorities. 


Visit our up-to-date department stores, smart shops, and excellent restaurants, and if time permits, you would enjoy 
seeing our marble mills and textile industries, some of which are the largest in the South. 
We are very happy to be your hosts again this year and hope we may have that pleasure for many years to come. 
Very cordially, 
CAS WALKER, Mayor 
W. B. LOCKWOOD, City Manager 


COUNCIL: 

Cas Walker, Mayor 2838 Gaston Avenue Geo. W. Dobbs 717 North Fourth Avenuc 
“ge Allen, Vice-Mayor 841 North Fourth Avenue N. B. Weaver 2633 East Fifth Avenue 
.N. Wright 1936 McCalla Avenue , 

° dale 
John L. Essary 2820 Linden Avenue J. Feed Peters 509 Eons Speingsale 
W. W. Mynatt 26 Chamberlain Drive Purn R. Hutchison 107 East Minnesota Avenue 
Ray T. McBath 500 Vestal Avenuc W. L. Ambrose 3371 Glenfield Driv: 
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Knonuilleand Knonville Merchants 
Extend a 
Cordial Welcome to 


Members </ 4. East Tennessee 
Education Association 


Just like old times . . . this year, your visit to Knoxville promises a 
pleasurable and profitable occasion. Wartime shortages have eased con- 
siderably . . . and Knoxville shopping centers are exhibiting a brilliant 
array of Fall and Winter merchandise . . . fresh from the style centers of 
the nation. 


Shop the columns of The News-Sentincl . . . be sure to read The News- 
Sentinel. You will find a diversified display of fashion and news of 
what is new in the stores of Knoxville. 





The Knoxville News - Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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Announcement of the Forty-Second Annual Session of 
the East Tennessee Education Association, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 31 and November 1, 1946 


The forty-second annual meeting of the East Tennessee 
Education Association will be held at the University of 
Tennessee on Thursday and Friday, October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1946. The program for the meeting is nearing com- 
pletion and will cover a bulletin of approximately fifty 
pages. There will be three general sessions—Thursday 
evening, 7:15-9:15; Friday morning, 10:40-12:15; and Fri- 
day evening, 7:00-9:00. Sectional meetings will begin with 
the Superintendents Conference, Thursday, 9:45 a.m. and 
will be held Friday morning before the general session and 
Friday afternoon, 2:00-4:00. There will also be a number 
of luncheon programs on Friday from 12:30 to 1:45 and 
2:00 p.m. In addition to meetings by the twenty-nine dif- 
ferent sections, the Parent-Teachers Associations of East 
Tennessee will also have a program in connection with the 
other sectional meetings. 

On these various programs the names of more than a 
hundred and fifty people will appear, more than twenty- 
five being visiting speakers from other states. Since the 
quality of a program is gauged by the quality of the 
speakers, they are selected with great care. Only men 
and women of character and ability, those who are doing 
things and speak out of their own experience, not theorists, 
propagandists, or professional entertainers, are invited 
from other states, and are chosen on the basis of what 
they are, irrespective of party or church affiliations. 

The speakers engaged for the 1946 meeting are as 


follows: 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Thursday evening, October 31—U. S. Senator Wayne 
Morse, Dean and Professor of Law, University of Oregon 
from 1931 to his election as Senator; M.A. (University of 
Wisconsin), LL.B. (University of Minnesota), J.D. (Co- 
lumbia); special assistant to Attorney General, U. S., 
1936 to 1939; chairman, President’s Emergency Board, 1941; 
member, National Defense Mediation Board, 1941; mem- 
ber, National War Labor Board; known throughout the 
United States as an authority on criminal law procedure; 
author of several works on law. 

Friday morning, November 1—Willard E. Goslin, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; member of 
American Association of Schoo] Administrators; Consultant, 
Educational Policies Commission; member of editorial 
board of American Association for Childhood Education; 
chairman of the 1945 Yearbook Commission of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators; outstanding 
authority and speaker on educational topics. 

Friday evening, November 1—G. Bromley Oxnam, Bishop 
of New York Area of Methodist Church; Secretary of the 
Methodist Council of Bishops; President of the Federal 
Council of Churches in America; member of the Civilian’s 
Advisory Committee of the United States Navy; member of 
President Truman’s Commission on Higher Education; re- 
cently accompanied John Foster Dulles, chairman of the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, to Europe. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

The following persons will address sectional meetings: 

A. C. E. (Association of Childhood Education)—Dr. Lena 
Madesin Phi'lips, New York lawyer, founder and President 
of International Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, world traveler and authority on world affairs; also, 
Dr. Emma Layman, Consulting Psychologist, Atlanta. 

Art Education—Dr. Lamar Dodd, head of Art Depart- 
ment, University of Georgia, Athens; also, Miss Ruth Hibbs 
Hyland, Director of Art, Richmond (Virginia) Public 
Schools. 

Athletics—Mr. A. F. Bridges, Secretary of T. S. A. A. 

Audio-Visual Education—Dr. W. A. Wittich, Director of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin. 

Bible—Dr. Clarence H. Benson, Executive Secretary, 
Evangelical Teacher Training Program, Chicago. 

Business Education—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, head of De- 
partment of Business Education, University of Kentucky; 
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also, Mr. Clyde Blanchard, Gregg Publishing Company. 
New York City, and Mr. J. Harmon Wilson, South-Western 
Publishing Company. 

College and Teachers of Education and Psychology (joint 
program )—Dr. G. C. White, President of Emory University, 
Atlanta; and Dr. Stanley B. Niles, President of Iowa 
Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Deans of Women and Girls and Guidance and Personnel 
(joint program)—Dr. Shirley A. Hamrin, head of Guidance 
and Personnel, School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Dramatics—Dr. Fred Koch, Jr., head of Drama Depart- 
ment, Miami University, Coral Gables, Florida. 

Education for the Exceptional Child—Mr. Gordon A. 
Webb, Director of Visiting Teachers, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Elementary Principals—Dr. W. A. Wittich, Director of 
Audio-Visual Education, University of Wisconsin; and 
Miss Ethel Helmes, Supervisor of Instruction, Escambia 
County, Alabama. 

English—Dr. A. L. Crabb, Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College. 

Health Education—Miss Vivian C. Drenckhahn, Asso- 
ciate in Health Education, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

High School—Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 
of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C.; also. 
Dr. Shirley A. Hamrin, head of Guidance and Personnel, 
School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston. 
Illinois. 

Home Economics—Dr. Robert Foster, Family Life Coun- 
selor, Merril!-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan; also, Miss 
Marjorie Arbour, Editor, Louisiana Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 

Latin—Dr. Eugene Tavenner, Washington University. 

Librarians—Dr. A. L. Crabb, Professor of Education. 
Peabody College. 

Mathematics—Dr. Edward T. Browne, Director of Mathe- 
matics, University of North Carolina. 

Modern Languages—Dr. S. N. Trevino, University of 
Chicago, Associate Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literature. 

Science—Dr. L. W. Nordheim, Director of Physics Divi- 
sion of Clinton Laboratories, Oak Ridge. 

Social Science—Dr. W. B. Hesseltine, Professor of His- 
tory, University of Wisconsin. 

Superintendents—Dr. Walter A. Wittich, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Tennessee State Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation—Dr. C. H. McCloy, State University 
of Iowa. 

Vocational Trades and Industry—Mr. A. B. Shehee. 
Safety Engineer, Rural Electric Administretion, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The following is a list of all 100 per cent counties, cities, 
and other systems last year (1945): 

Counties—Anderson, Blount, Bradley, Campbell, Carter, 
Claiborne, Cocke, Cumberland, Grainger, Greene, Hamblen, 
Hancock, Hawkins, Jefferson, Johnson, Knox, Loudon, Mc- 
Minn, Meigs, Monroe, Morgan, Polk, Rhea, Roane, Sevier, 
Sul ivan, Unicoi, Union, Washington. 

Cities—Alcoa, Athens, Bristol, Clinton, Crossville, Eliza- 
bethton, Englewood, Etowah, Greeneville, Harriman, 
Jellico, Jefferson City, Johnson City, Jonesboro, Kingsport, 
Kingston, Knoxville, Lake City, LaFollette, Lenoir City, 
Loudon, Madisonville, Maryville, Morristown, Mountain 
City, Newport, Oak Ridge, Oneida, Rockwood, Rogersville. 
Sweetwater, Tellico Plains. 

Schools—East Tennessee State College and Tennessee 
School for the Deaf. 

The total paid memberships—7,349; and there were 5,365 
in actual attendance. 

The coming 1946 meeting promises to be as great, if not 
greater. 
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Teachers, Pay Us l {isit ei 











SPENCE SHOE CO. | 


430 South Gay Street 











Sforterte ste ste steaks steele ote ste ote 














BIJOU CAFE i 
“Sizzling Steaks” ! 
! 
' 


708 South Gay Street 


<a. <a. ame o- 








Morticians 


414 Church Avenue, West 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











MARIETTA MODES, Inc. ¢ 


Schriver Brothers Building + 


Second Floor 


514 Gay Street, Knoxville 


(BARBBBBSBRRSEBERSAAERERERERE BERR ROR ERS 


Brockway Crouch 


Flower Craft 


2233 West Cumberland Avenue 


Phone 3-3236 


TODD & ARMISTEAD 
COMPANY 


& Knoxville’s Leading Prescription 
Store—Market and Clinch 


Featuring, at Popular Prices, 


| 
| We Shoe the Whole Family Ready-to-Wear Apparel for $ Macnville, Tennesse 
“Women Who Care” bt Dial 2-2131 





See the New 
FOOTSAVER SHOES 
at 


BEELER’S BOOTERIES 
312 West Clinch | 




















WELCOME, E. T. E. A. 
Enjoy Your Meals at Knoxville’s New 
Eating Place 
* & 
SPIKES CAFETERIA 
608 South Gay Street 


Next to Tennessee Theatre 
































Gammon’s Restaurant Cowan and Louise Bishop 2 ec 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Gammon Bishop’s Sandwich Grill Broadway Tea Room = § 
2414 North Central Avenue ae 1610 North Broadway a 
Open All Night ice Shinn STEAKS—FRENCH FRIED 2 
Specializing i sales CHICKEN 2 
$ Specializing in 4 Broadway and Kenyon uaa . g 
Steaks, Chicken, and Oysters P KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE C. E. Julian Phone 2-1740 
_ Fe fed fe fe ope ope po fe po po od fo dpe od fo 





MAX FRIEDMAN 
JEWELER 
304 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
“The Store That Confidence Built’ 


Diamonds—W atches—Electrical Appliances 


Sporting Goods 




















| 
KNOXVILLE 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Wholesale and Retail 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL SPORTING | 
EQUIPMENT 


Telephone 3-2212 | 





710 South Gay Street 





KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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PROGRAM 


astern Section, Tennessee Education Association 
Knoxville, October 31-November | 





General Theme 


GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, October 31, 7:15-9:15 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—PRESIDENT OREN MARSHALL, Superiniendent of 


7:5 
7:25 
7:45 
8:00 
8:05 
8:10 
8:20 


Greene County School 
Invocation—Rev. R. O. Eller, Pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church, Knoxville. 
Business—Appointment of Committees; Nomination 
of Officers for 1946-47. 
Music—Maryville High School Mixed Choir—Marvin 
Lindley, Director. 
Clearing of Stage. 
Greetings—President Oren Marshall, Greeneville. 
Address—Honorable Burgin Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Nashville. 
Living in One World—vU. S. Senator Wayne Morse. 
Washington, D. C. 
Adjournment. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, November 1, 10:40 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—PRESIDENT OREN MARSHALL, Greeneville 


10:40 








E. T. E. A. Song Fest— 
Leader — Edward H. Hamilton, Knoxville High 
School. 





11:00 


11:20 


11:25 


12:10 


Education for World Citizenship 


Pianist—Miss Mary Charlotte Swan, Knoxville. 
The Legislative Program of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association—Dr. A. D. Holt, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville. 
Tennessee Parent-Teachers Associations in Reply— 
Mrs. C. E. Rogers, President, Tennessee Parent- 
Teachers Associations, Johnson City. 

The Responsibility of American Education — Dr. 
Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent of Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Adjournment for luncheon. 


GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 1, 7:00-9:00 P.M. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding—VICE-PRESIDENT W. C. TEMPLETON, Chattanooga 


7:00 
7:10 
7:30 


8:00 
8:15 


9:05 


Invocation—Rev. Charles Crawford, Pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Knoxville. 

Business: Reports of Auditor, Elections Committee, 
and Committee on Resolutions; Other Business. 
Music—Harriman High School Band, Mr. Herbert 
A. Guy, Director. 

Clearing of Stage. 

Address—Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, New York 
Area, New York City. 

Adjournment. 























To the Teachers of East ' Tennessee 


profitable. 





* * * The Knoxville Teachers’ League recommends to you 


TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


| 

| 

| | the Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of THE 
| 

| | 

| | , 

|| We welcome you to Knoxville at all times and trust 


that your visit here will always be both pleasant and 


[he Knoxville Teachers’ League 





L. A. BRANSON, President. 
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. 
Buy Victory Bonds 


* 


WELCOME 
CHOOSE YOUR 


JEWELRY 
and 
GIFTS 


From the Largest and Most Complete Stock in 
the Entire Southland 


“IT’S EASY TO PAY—THE ROYAL WAY” 


* * * 


ROYAL 
JEWELERS 


Twenty-Four Years Serving East Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE—MARYVILLE 








PET 


PASTEURIZED MILK 








PET DAIRY PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 























This year. as always... 


We welcome you members of E. T. 
E. A. to Knoxville and invite you 
to shop again at Penney’s. Final 
victory is won. Once again we will 
live in a free, happy world. We 
must keep it that way. Buy wisely, 
be thrifty. 


For the things you need, you are invited to shop at 


FENWEVS 





att 


Be sure to visit us when you are in Knoxville, 
and write to us when you leave, for the finest 
quality in Furs, Suits, Coats, Dresses, Millinery. 


Blouses, Bags, and Accessories. 


MODERATE PRICES, TOO 
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OREN MARSHALL . ' 
President, E.T.E.A. , D. S. BurRLESON Joun S. HUMPHREYS 
Presides at General Session 4 Executive-Secretary, E.T.E.A Treasurer, E.T.E.A 





Officers and 
State Speakers ae | 
‘ my 

E. T. E. A. 


Knoxville 





Oct. 31-Nov. | 





Psa 
Mrs. C. E. Rocers 


W. H. TEMPLETON State President, P.-T. A 
Vice-President, E.T.E.A. Speaks Friday Morning 











A. F. BripcGEs 
A. L. CRABB COMMISSIONER BurGIN E. Dossett Executive Secretary, T.S.S.A.A. 
Speaks to English Section Speaks Thursday Night Speaks to Athletic Section 























Knoxville Hotels Welcome 
‘Delegates of E. I. BE. A. 


A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at Any of “Our Fine ‘Hotels 


ANDREW JOHNSON ARNOLD FARRAGUT 
©. C. THOMPSON, Manager C. C. COX, Manager W. G. MOFFATT, Manager 


PARK ST. JAMES 


EMORY H. COPPEDGE, Owner PAUL N. McQUIDDY, President 
L. T. GRAY, Manager ROE CREASMAN, Manager 


Knoxville Hotel Association 
































Serge ee ra Rese a 





FOR ... GOOD FOOD EVERY DAY 
Brown’s Restaurant 


2500 NORTH CENTRAL AVENUE 
KNOXVILLE’S NEWEST AND FINEST 


“The South’s Most Unusual Eating Place” 


CURB SERVICE e@ CAFETERIA SERVICE e@ A LA CARTE SERVICE 
SANDWICH SHOP AND FOUNTAIN 


Open 24 Hours Daily . . . - - - Always Parking Space 
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VISITING SPEAKERS 


General Sessions 


U. S. SENATOR WAYNE 
MORSE, Dean of Law School 
and Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Oregon from 1931-1944; 
holds degrees from Universi- 
ties of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Columbia, the last being 
Doctor of Jurisprudence; 
served in World War I; chair- 
man, President’s Emergency 
Board, 1941; member, National 
Defense Mediation Board, 
1941; chairman, President’s 
Railway Emergency Board, 1941; public member, 
National War Labor Board, 1942-44; known through- 
out the United States as an authority on criminal 
law procedure, and author of several works on law; 
of New England stock, English descent, and a mem- 
ber of Sons of the American Revolution; not a pro- 
fessional politician, but believes that a man’s public 
service can be no better than his competence; 
reared on a farm, owns a farm, and breeds fine 
stock, both horses and sheep. Will address the 
Thursday evening general session, 8:30-9:15. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
WILLARD E. GOSLIN, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, public 
schools; B.S. in Education 
(State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo.), M.A. (Uni- 
versity of Missouri); superin- 
tendent of schools, Webster 
Groves, Missouri, 1929-1944; 
present position since 1944; 
represented Missouri on the 
National Council of Education; 
consultant of the Educational 
Policies Commission; member 
of Editorial Board of Association for Childhood 
Education; member of Board of Directors for Inter- 
group Education of American Council on Educa- 
tion; chairman of 1945 Yearbook Commission of 
American Association of School Administrators; an 








‘tional Council of Women, 1931- 


outstanding authority and speaker on educational 
matters. Will address the Friday morning genera] 
session, 11:30-12:15, also the joint luncheon of 
Superintendents, Principals, Boards of Education. 
and College Men Friday, 1:15 P.M. 


BISHOP G. BROMLEY OX- 
NAM, New York Area of the 
Methodist Church; Secretary 
of the Council of Bishops; 
president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in 
America; A.B. (University of 
Southern California), S.T.B. 
(Boston University School of 
Theology), LL.D. (Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Wabash 
College, University of South- 
ern California), Litt.D. (Bos- 
ton University, Northwestern 
University), D.Se. (Rose Polytechnic Institute); 
president of DePauw University, 1928-36; visited 
most of the countries in Europe and Asia; member 
of the Civilian’s Advisory Committee of the United 
States Navy; member of President Truman’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education; recently accompanied 
John Foster Dulles, chairman of the Commission on 
a Just and Durable Peace, to Europe; author of a 
number of books on various subjects. Will address 
the closing general session Friday, 8:20-9:00 P.M 





Sectional Meetin gs 


DR. LENA MADESIN PHIL- 
LIPS, New York City attor- 
ney, LL.D. (University of 
Kentucky); president, Nation- 
al Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 
(1926-29), now honorary presi- 
dent; founder and president, 
International Federation of 
Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs since 1920; 
Associate Editor, Pictoria] Re- 
view, 1935-39; president, Na- 





35, now honorary president; vice-president, Na- 
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The South’s Most Beautiful Furniture 
@ HAMMOND ELECTRIC ORGANS 
@ WESTINGHOUSE APPLIANCES 
@ ARVIN RADIOS 


FOWLER BROTHERS 


418-420 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEF 
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EAT WITH US WHEN IN KNOXVILLF 
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| O'NEIL’S RESTAURANT | 


617 Market Street 


AIR CONDITIONED THROUGHOUT 
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Compliments of 


GALO ICE CREAM CO. } 
} KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Tennessee Cate 
411 West Clinch 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


SIZZLING STEAKS—CHOPS 
DINNERS 


Our Motto: “Quality Food Well Prepared” 
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Mildred and Paul Hope, Owners 4 Air Conditioned—Knoxville’s Finest Restaurant ¥ 
We “Hope” Y ou Say It with Flowers 4 318 North Gay Street oi 
38 Market House, Knoxville, Tenn. > “Home of SIZZLING STEAKS” 4 
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tonal Kindergarten Association; member Ameri- 
can Bar Association; member, Executive Board, 
Southern Women’s Educational Alliance; World 
traveler and authority on international affairs. Will 
address A. C. E. Friday, 9:10 A.M. 


DR. EMMA LAYMAN, Con- 
sulting Psychologist, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Ph.D. (University of 
Iowa); for four years, Director 
of Psychological Sciences for 
Iowa State Department of So- 
cial Science, directing work of 
a traveling child guidance 
clinic during this time, also 
giving brief training courses 
in speech training, remedial 
reading, and methods of 
teaching retarded children; 
did intelligence work in the 
Navy for three years; a staff member of the Voca- 
tional-Educational Guidance Institute, University 
of Chattanooga, and Consulting Psychologist for 
Chattanooga Family Service Agency. Will address 
A. C. E. Luncheon Friday, 1:15 P.M. 


MR. LAMAR DODD, head, 
Department of Art since 1939, 
University of Georgia, Athens; 
awarded painting prizes Bir- 
mingham Art Club, Southern 
States Art League (purchase 
prize); Norman Waite Harris 
medal and prize, Chicago Art 
Institute; best portrait, South- 
ern Show, New York City; 
Edward S. Benjamin prize, 
Southern States Art League; 
second prize, International 
Business Machines Corpora- 








tion, Exhibition of American Art, New York World’s 
Fair; has exhibited paintings at Annual Exhibition 
of American Art, Chicago and St. Louis, and at 
many other exhibitions; author of books and articles 
on art subjects. Will address Art Education Friday, 
2:45 P.M. 


MISS RUTH HIBBS 
HYLAND, Director of Art, 
Richmond (Virginia) Public 
Schools; B.S. (Stephens Col- 
lege), M.A. (Columbia); has 
had experience as elementary 
principal, junior high school 
teacher, senior high school 
teacher. Will address Art 
a fi, Luncheon Friday, 1:30-2:00 
DP») P.M. 





DR. A. L. CRABB, Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville; M.A. (Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia), Ph.D. (University of Chicago), 
D.Litt. (University of Kentucky) ; instructor in edu- 
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ARITHMETIC FOR YOU 


By BREED—OVERMAN—WOODY 
develops 
Functional Understandings 
by emphasizing useful learnings 
sx A TEXT FOR EACH GRADE 


ji’ A MANUAL FOR EACH GRADE 


sj’ AN ANSWER BOOK FOR EACH 
GRADE 


featurmg... 


* Meaning 
* Insight 
* Individual Guidance 
* Complete Maintenance 


Lyons & Carnahan 


2500 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
Tennessee Re presentative—B. B. McCMAHAN 
Manchester, Tennessee 
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Merita 


AMERICAN BAKERIES 
COMPAN Y 
1212 North Central Avenue Dial 4-3631 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Welcome to Our Store 
ALL-WOOL SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


op 5-00 


GLEN-MORE CLOTHES 


22 East Market Square 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 












Compliments of 


COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


KNOXVILLE 9, TENNESSEE 
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While in Knoxville Meet Your 
| Friends at 


| BYERLEY’S 
Cafeteria 
1506-8 West Cumberland Avenue 
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We 

Extend 

a Cordial 
Welcome to 


MEMBERS OF THE 
EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


“Kw 4 & 


FASHION and QUALITY come first at George s 
—that is why we invite you this year, as always 
to shop again at George's, the store that for 
years has sponsored the products of America’s 
leading manufacturers. We trust that your visit 


here will always be pleasant. 


AND REMEMBER fashion and quality cost no 


more at George's. 





Knoxville, Tennessee 
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cation, Western Teachers College, 1916-23; chair- 
man of the faculty, Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky., 1925-27; professor of education, George 
Peabody College since 1927; author of Dinner at 
Belmont (novel), 1942; Supper at the Maxwell 
House, 1943; editor of Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion. Will address English and Librarians (joint 
program) Friday, 2:20 P.M. 


DR. A. J. LAWRENCE, head 
of the Department of Business 
Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; M.A. (Uni- 
versity of Kentucky), Ph.D. 
(Columbia); present position 
since 1929; has had wide ex- 
perience in business education, 
including headship of Eastern 
State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, and instruc- 
torship at Columbia Univer- 
sity; president, Southern Busi- 
ness Education, 1938-39; on the 
Executive Board of preceding organization for a 
number of years; author of magazine articles and 
monographs; has traveled extensively in the United 
States. Will address Business Education Luncheon 
Friday, 1:30-2:00 P.M. 


DR. G. C. WHITE, president 
of Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga.; M.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. 
(University of Chicago); Pro- 
fessor of English, Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, 1911-13; 
Physiology, Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Ga., 1913-14; Psychol- 
ogy, Emory University, 1920- 
42; Dean of College of Arts 
and Sciences, Emory Univer- 
sity, 1923-38; Dean of Gradu- 
ate School, 1939-42; President 
since 1942; President, Georgia 
Academy of Science, 1939; Secretary of Institutions 
of Higher Education (Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools) since 1940. Will ad- 
dress College and Teachers of Education and Psy- 
chology (joint program) Friday, 8:10 A.M. 








DR. STANLEY B. NILES, 
President of Iowa Wesleyan 


College, Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa; M.A. (Northwestern 
University), Ph.D. (Drew 


University); pastor of 
churches in Illinois, Michigan, 
and New York, 1914-38; pres- 
ent position since 1938; mem- 
ber Iowa Academy of Science 
and American Legion. Will 
address Coilege and Teachers 
of Education and Psychology 
(joint program) Friday, 9:00 
A.M. 





MISS ETHEL HOLMES, 
Supervisor of Instruction, 
Escambia County, Brewton, 
Alabama; A.B. (Alabama Col- 
lege), M.A. (George Peabody 
College); teacher in rural and 
city schools of Alabama; pres- 
ent position for past eight 
years; president of Alabama 
Department of Supervisors, 
1944-46; president of District 
One, Alabama Education As- 
sociation, 1945-46; member of 
Alabama State Textbook Com- 
mittee. Will address Elementary Principals Friday, 
8:30-9:15 A.M. 





DR. W. A. WITTICH, Director 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Will address Audio- 
Visual Education Friday, 2:00- 
2:45 P.M.; Elementary Prin- 
cipals Friday, 9:30-10:30 A.M.; 
English Friday, 3:00-3:30 P.M.; 
Superintendents Friday, 8:45- 
9:10 A.M. 














TRAVEL BY BUS TO E.T.E.A. 
CONVENTION 


Frequent, Dependable Service 





TENNESSEE COACH CO. 


510 Sevier Avenue 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
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Dance and Dine at 


JACK COMER’S 
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MR. FRED KOCH, JR., Di- 
rector of Drama Department, 
Miami _ University, Coral 
Gables, Florida; B.A. and M.A. 
(University of North Caro- 
lina); starting trooping with 
the Carolina Playmakers at 
age of nine in child roles; pub- 
lisher of many plays; director 
of University of Miami Play- 
makers, operating two thea- 
tres; president of Phi Beta 
Kappa in 1933 (highest aver- 
age of class, University of 
North Carolina); lecturer widely known for Christ- 
mas performances of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol”; 
founder of college theatre air-travel tours to Broad- 
way. Will address Dramatics Friday, 3:21 P.M. 


DR. ROBERT FOSTER, 
Family Life Counselor, Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller fellow, Cornell, 
1927-29; Ph.D. (Cornell); field 
representative, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1921-22, 
1926-27; associate professor of 
economics and sociology, 
Nevada, 1922-23; research 
fellow, Social Science Re- 
search Council, Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale, 1931- 
32; special lecturer on various aspects of social re- 
lationships and family life. Will address Home 
Economics Friday, 9:45 A.M. 








MR. A. B. SHEHEE, Safety Engineer, Rural Elec- 
tric Administration, Washington, D. C. Will ad- 
dress Vocational Trades and Industry Friday, 2:25- 
2:45 P.M. 


MISS VIVIAN DRENCK- 
HAHN, Associate in Health 
Education, National Tubercu- 
losis Association, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City; gradu- 
ate of the University 
of Minnesota, M.S. (Cornell); 
position as senior specialist in 
nutrition, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and later regional con- 
sultant for the War Food 
Administration in the south- 
eastern states and Puerto 
Rica; one of the authors of the 
booklet, Your Child’s Teeth, published by the 
American Dental Association; also, Community 
Workshops for Teachers, a University of Michigan 
monograph, 1942; and Good Food and Nutrition for 
Young People and Their Families, 1946. Will ad 
dress Health Education Friday, 9:00-10:20 A.M 


DR. EDWARD T. BROWNE, 
Professor of Mathematics, 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; B.A., M.A. (Uni- 
versity of Virginia), Ph.D. 
(University of Chicago); in- 
structor, American Army Uni- 
versity, Shrivenham, England, 
July, December, 1945; with 
American Army in Germany 
January, February, 1946; con- 
tributor of papers on mathe- 
matical subjects in American 
Mathematical Monthly, An- 
nals of Mathematics, American Journal of Mathe- 
matics; also articles on the teaching of mathematics 
in Mathematics Teacher, High School Journal; co- 
author of Introductory Mathematics. Will address 
Mathematics Luncheon Friday, 1:20-1:40 P.M.. and 
Mathematics Friday, 2:15-2:55 P.M. 
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Work Books School Supplies 


Textbooks 


KNOX COUNTY BOOK COMPANY 


: 711 South Gay Street Phone 4-2177 


Spectal Note to TEACHERS 


We are now in position to accept orders for crayons, construction and drawing papers, liquid an: 
° 


powder “prang” tempra, and any other supplies in the school line 





College Textbooks 


New and Used 


VOL BOOK EXCHANGE 


805 South Fifteenth Street Phone 43-5024 
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DR. PAUL E. ELICKER, 
Executive Secretary of Na- 
tional Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; A.B. and M.A. 
(Columbia), Se.D. in Educa- 
tion (Boston University) ; head 
of department of mathematics, 
Collegiate Schools, New York 
City, 1919-23; instructor, New- 
ton High School, Newtons- 
ville, Mass., 1923-27; principal, 
same, 1932-40; instructor, 
School of Education, Boston 
University, summer, 1937; president, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals of N. E. A., 
1938-39; consultant, President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, 1937. Will address High School Fri- 
day, 8:40 A.M. 


DR. W. B. HESSELTINE, 
Professor of History, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison; 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D.; Professor 
of History, University of 
Chattanooga, 1928-32; author 
of The South in American 
History, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Politician, and Civil War 
Prisons; has just completed 
for publication (Knopf) 
Lincoln and the War Govern- 
ors; also a contributor of re- 
views and articles to numer- 
ous historical and popular magazines. Will address 
Social Science Friday, 2:15-3:00 P.M. 


MISS MARJORIE ARBOUR, 
editor, Louisiana Agricultural 
Extension Service, Louisiana 
State University, Baton 
Rouge; B.A. and M.A., Louisi- 
ana State University; for six- 
teen years following gradua- 
tion, teacher of journalism, 
Louisiana State University; 
worked toward doctorate at 
Louisiana State University, 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Columbia; member 
of editorial staff of A. C. E., 
official publication of the American Association of 
Agricultural Editors; author of a number of publi- 
cations on journalism; first woman agricultural 
editor to address annual meeting of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges. Will address Home Econ- 
omics Friday Luncheon, 1:45 P.M. 








MR. GORDON A. WEBB, Director of Visiting 
Teachers, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; school principal for fifteen years; 
assistant state supervisor of Negro education, 1941- 
42; assistant state supervisor of materials of in- 
struction, 1942-44; member, Phi Delta Kappa and 
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other educational organizations; a successful con- 
ductor of workshops. Will address Education for 
the Exceptional Child Friday, 2:15 P.M. 


DR. SHIRLEY A. HAMRIN, 
head of Guidance and Person- 
nel, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; M.A. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago), Ph.D. 
(Northwestern University); 
Department of Education, . 
Moorhead State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1925-29; instructor in 
education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1921-31; associate pro- 
fessor, 1933-39; professor since 
1939; author, Organization and 
Administrative Control in High Schools, and other 
books on education. Will address High School Fri- 
day, 9:20 A.M.; Deans of Women and Girls and 
Guidance and Personnel (joint program) Friday, 
1:30 P.M. 


DR. C. H. McCLOY, Resident 
Professor of Anthropometry 
and Physical Education, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; 
Ph.B. and M.A. (Marietta Col- 
lege), Ph.D. (Columbia); pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, 
National Southeastern Uni- 
versity, 1921-26; instructor in 





health education, Detroit 
Teachers College, 1926-27; 
lecturer, Teachers College, 
Columbia, 1928-30; present 





position since 1932; author of 
several books on physical education and health. 
Will address Tennessee State Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation Friday, 
9:55-10:35 A.M., 2:15-2:35 P.M. 


MR. S. N. TREVINO, Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literature, University of 
Chicago; A.B. and A.M.; outstanding authority on 
phonetics; contributor of numerous articles to lead- 
ing journals in this field, in addition to studies in 
contemporary Spanish literature; consultant in 
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Sporting Goods 
Write 
THE ATHLETIC HOUSE 
522 Gay Street—Knoxville, Tennessee 
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various programs connected with language projects 
of the Armed Forces; author of articles on Calderon 
and of two textbooks, one for the Armed Forces. 
Will address Latin and Modern Languages (joint 
luncheon) Friday, 1:15-1:45 P.M.; Modern Lan- 
guages Friday, 3:00-3:30 P.M. 


DR. EUGENE TAVENNER, 
Professor of Latin and Greek, 
Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 
(Columbia); assistant profes- 
sor of Latin, Peabody College, 
1904-11; dean and professor of 
Latin, Middle Tennessee State 
College, 1911-19; present posi- 
tion since 1919; editor-in-chief, 
Classical Journal, 1935—; 
member of American Institute 
of Archaeology, American 
Philological Association, Clas- 
sical Association of Middle West and South; con- 
tributor to Classical Journal, Classical Weekly; an 
extensive traveler. Will address Latin and Mod- 
ern Languages (joint session) Friday, 2:00-2:30 P.M. 





DR. RAYMOND W. GREG- 
ORY, Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, U. 
S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; graduate of 
Purdue and Cornell; former 
assistant state supervisor of 
agricultural education in In- 
diana; taught Rural Education 
at Cornell; former associate 
professor of agricultural edu- 
cation at Purdue; in 1930, 
specialist for U. S. Office of 
Education in agricultural edu- 
cation and in administering food production war 
training program. Will address joint luncheon of 
Agriculture and Vocational Trades and Industry 
Friday, 12:30-1:45 P.M. 





DR. CLARENCE H. BENSON, 
General Secretary of the 
Evangelical Teacher Training 
Association, 800 North Clark 
Street, Chicago 10; vice-pres- 
ident of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Sunday 
School Association; chairman 
of the Uniform Bible Lesson 
Series Committee; author of 
Introduction to Child Study, 
The Sunday School in Action, 
The Church at Work, The 
Earth, The Theatre of the 
Universe, A Popular History of Christian Educa- 
tion, and Technique of a Working Church, besides 
various other writings; before entering the min- 
istry, taught in elementary and high school in 
America and was instructor in the higher commer- 
cial schools of Japan. Will address Bible Educa- 
tion Friday, 2:05-2:45 P.M. 
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214% Current Rate of Dividend 
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MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING—SPORTING GOODS | 


ELLIS & ERNEST 
DRUG STORES 


1500 West Cumberland 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Delicious Sandwiches and 


Drinks at the Corner 
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IMPROVING READING 
(Continued from page 13) 
school cares to use. These books 
are used as second or third basal 
books as the class as a whole reads 

through one set after another. 


The county has bought a suffi- 
cient number of preprimers for 
each teacher to use at least three 
sets with each group. These pre- 
primers are not given to the chil- 
dren until they have exhibited 
their readiness for that type of 
reading. If the children have not 
been interested and have not 
mastered the reading process in- 
volved in the pre-book level of 
reading, they are not confused 
further by introducing them to 
preprimers. If the child cannot 
make visual discrimination be- 
tween word forms printed in large 
type on chart or blackboard, or if 
he does not have a sufficient lan- 
guage ability to exchange ideas 
and comments, he cannot be ex- 
pected to succeed with preprimer 
material. 

Most of the manuals and other 
materials which accompany a 
good series of readers include a 
wealth of suggestions for utilizing 
the experiences and interests of 
children. The teachers are ad- 
vised to study these manuals care- 
fully and to use them unless they 
have had some intensive training 
in the teaching of reading. Very 
good work is now being done by 
some inexperienced and untrained 
teachers who are using the teacher 
manuals. 

Teachers are constructing much 
prereading material, including 
charts that are prepared in dupli- 
cate. The second chart is cut into 
strips and used in activities which 
involve the matching of the sen- 
tence strip with the sentence on 
the first chart. These strips may 
also be cut into phrases or word 
cards. 

We have a large variety of 
books on various subjects that are 
on the level of each child’s ability. 
A bibliography of books on low 
reading level and high interest 
level is kept in the library to as- 
sist teachers in selecting books for 
the slow readers. 

The library has become an in- 
creasingly important part of our 
schools. It provides books for 


establishing the habit of reading 
independently for sheer pleasure 
or for securing useful information. 


Planning Reading Seatwork 

Dawson says, in Directing 
Learning in the Language Arts, 
“If children are to make consist- 
ent progress toward mastery of 
the skills required for independ- 
ence in reading, they must have 
carefully planned seatwork that 
will provide graduated exercises 
that will introduce and afford 
practice in the use of these skills.” 

Silent-reading or seatwork ex- 
ercises of various types promote 
the pupils’ ability to recognize 
words and to read with compre- 
hension. Such exercises contain 
only familiar and partially learned 
words to give repetition to the 
vocabulary. Following is a list 
of seatwork activities used by 
teachers of Loudon County: 


1. Puzzles. 

2. Building up sentences. 

3. Drawing circles around unlike ob- 
jects in a row of objects. 
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4. Choosing the right word. 

5. Matching words that suggest each 
other. 

6. Matching words with opposite 
meaning. 

7. Putting words under right head- 
ings. 

8. Drawing a picture to finish each 
sentence. 

9. Words that have more than one 
meaning. 

10. Similarities and differences in 
words. 


11. Basic words in varied forms. 

12. Word building — adding prefixes 
and suffixes. 

13. Compound and hyphenated words. 

14. Little words in big words. 

15. Rhyming words. 

16. Writing answers to questions. 

17. Underlining the one of several 
phrases that completes a sentence. 

18. Reading for a specific purpose. 

19. Filling in blanks with right words. 

20. Coloring and making. 

21. Following directions for drawing. 

22. Solving teacher-made riddles. 


Although reading is still one of 
our major problems, we feel that 
attention to the aspects of the pro- 
gram outlined above will con- 
tribute greatly to improvement in 
this field. 


y q 


Audio-Visual 
Education Con ferences 


These annual conferences spon- 
sored by the University of Ten- 
nessee in cooperation with the 
Host Schools. The State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, will 
be held at the following places: 
Memphis State College, October 
8; University of Tennessee Junior 
College, Martin, October 9; Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville, 
October 10; Hume-Fogg High 
School, Nashville, October 11; 
State College, Murfreesboro, Octo- 
ber 12; Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Cookeville, October 14; 
University of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, October 15; University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, October 16; 
State College, Johnson City, Octo- 
ber 17. All meetings start at 3:00 
P.M. and run to 9:00 P.M., except 
the Murfreesboro meeting which 
begins at 9:00 A.M. and closes at 
noon. 

The out-of-state speakers in- 
clude C. R. Crakes, Educational 
Consultant, DeVry Corporation, 
and Dennis R. Williams, Field 
Supervisor, Encyclopedia Films. 


¥ q 


The art of living rightly is like all 
arts; it must be learned and practiced 
with incessant care.—GoOETHE. 
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AWAY WITH FOOLISH 
(Continued from page 15) 
material labeled English and tried 
to chart a way through it for 
freshmen and sophomores. If 
they had never studied English 
before, I believe it would be 
easier, but they already know far 
more about it than they ever use. 

Almost any ninth-grader can 
name the eight parts of speech 
and give a definition of each, but 
he cannot recognize a noun nor a 
verb in an ordinary sentence from 
a newspaper or a magazine. Many 
ninth-graders can draw intricate 
lines depicting the structure of a 
sentence, but they write in long, 
continuous, run-on _ sentences. 
They know spelling rules and 
have memorized the spelling of 
quite difficult words, but they 
habitually misspell such words as 
coming, hoping, there, their, to, 
too, two, beginning, receive, busi- 
ness. They can recite with amaz- 
ing glibness the principal parts of 
verbs, but they commonly use the 
past participles of irregular verbs 
for the past tense. Wrong forms 
have been used so long that the 
only thing to do is to start using 
the right ones and use them often. 

I find my solution, then, in use 
of the language. Use English, 
Use it in simple exercises, written 
and spoken, and constantly try to 
use it more nearly correctly. 
Feeling that it is futile to instill 
any more rules, I stress the im- 
portance of putting to work the 
rules that have already been 
learned. 

For example, I use the Reader’s 
Digest as a basis for oral and writ- 
ten work. The students read 


stories and articles and then write 
sentences and paragraphs based 
I urge them to write 


on them. 
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sentences correctly punctuated 
and capitalized. I encourage them 
to look for their own mistakes 
from a list which grows as the 
term progresses. They keep their 
own spelling lists, but we have to 
pool the lists for testing purposes. 
We make class vocabulary lists 
from each article read, and it is a 
joy to watch those words shyly 
creep into class papers and talks, 
or to have someone say, “I heard 
the word aggressive on the radio 
last night.” 

Of oral work there can never 
be enough. There cannot be 
sufficient supervised, corrected 
speaking in an English class to 
influence appreciably the endless 
flow of speech outside of class; and 
the recognition of this fact often 
discourages me. I have had, 
however, considerable satisfaction 
in creating a social pressure in 
favor of correct forms in the class- 
room. Pupils quickly learn to 
notice each other’s mistakes. Very 
slowly they do begin, at least in 
formal speaking, to substitute 
literate forms for their habitual, 
erroneous ones. When they give 
talks, it is interesting to watch 
their struggles to be correct and 
at the same time remember what 
they are going to say. They will 
often correct themselves “in mid- 
stream,” more often will say, “I 
knew I said that,” when the error 
is pointed out. I find them very 
good-natured about taking cor- 
rections from each other and from 
me. 

After eight years of rule learn- 
ing, it is time in the ninth grade 
for children to turn around and 
use those rules to good advantage. 
This involves hard work for the 
teacher. It means daily papers to 
be checked and returned. It 
means correcting every audible “I 
seen” until the students take over 
the job themselves. But in the 
long run the results will amply 
reward our efforts. 

By a crusading spirit and a firm 
belief in the importance of clear 
thinking in good English, backed 
by unceasing, kindly, but inflexi- 
ble oral correction and plying of 
the red pencil, we can root out 
many of the illiterate forms of 
speech in common usage and 
much of the foolish thinking en- 
gendered by slovenly language. 





OCTOBER 12—Christopher Columbus 
and shades of an era that understood 
price control! The great navigator’s first 
expedition cost less than $2000. 


PPO 


DISCOVERY, the first book in ApvEN- 
TURES IN READING series, creates a defi- 
nite interest in the minds of seventh 
graders because they themselves selected 
the material. In addition, the stimulat- 
ing content extends the same educational 
philosophy which makes Easy GrowT# 
tN READING so successful. 
PPI 


VETERANS (male) who want a college 

education may attend Vassar but they 

will never hold a degree from there be- 

cause under the Vassar charter, degrees 

may be conferred upon women only. 
PPS 


HOW TO MAKE ARITHMETIC MEAN- 
INGFUL, a new professional book, by 
Leo J. Brueckner and Foster E. Gross- 
nickle, authors of the famous ARITHME- 
tic WE Usg series, will soon be released. 
nti tl 
NEW CAR! Did you get yours? Dur- 
ing the first half of this year, 654,000 
units were actually delivered although 
W.P.B.’s schedule had called for an out- 
put over 2,320,000. 
PPP 
PRESIDENTJ.S. Morrill of the University 
of Minnesota lauds Toe Winston Dic- 
TIONARY thus: “The most ready-to-use 
dictionary that I have seen. It should 
be in every home, school, or office.” 
NO 


TEXTBOOKS from textbooks—Japan’s 
school books, definitely written from the 
militaristic viewpoint, are now being 
reconverted into pulp which will be used 
for the production of new democratic 


books. 
wn 


LIBRARY books are coming back! Each 
year about 7600 new books are published 
in this country. Winston titles now 
number over 260. Would you like a cata- 
log for grades 1-12? Send a penny post 
card to Winston FLAsHEs. 

~nw 


GIRLS—you are destined for matrimony 
with odds of 92 to 100. 





Winston Builaing, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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By C. C, JUSTUS 

As Tennessee County Historian 
and as a retired educator of fifty 
years’ experience, I have had occa- 
sion to know many of the promi- 
nent educators of this state. Of all 
[ have known, however, there 
have been certain leaders who 
have stood out unforgettably 
above the others in my recollec- 
tion. 

For instance, there was State 
Superintendent Frank M. Smith, 
who was appointed by Governor 
Robert L. Taylor (the winner of 
the “War of the Roses” election 
in 1886). During his six years in 
office (four under Governor Tay- 
lor and two under Governor Peter 
Turney), Captain Smith became 
known as the Father of Teachers 
Institutes in Tennessee. He es- 
pecially impressed me by estab- 
lishing a State Institute at Rut- 
ledge in 1893, during my second 
term as county superintendent of 
Grainger County. Smith’s motto 
was a sentence from Governor 
Taylor’s inaugural address: “Of all 
the interests of the State, the edu- 
cation of her people is the most 
important.” 

W. R. Garrett, who served as 
state superintendent under Gov- 
ernor John P. Buchanan, later be- 
came the head of Watkins Insti- 
tute, of Nashville. 

Then there was the brilliant 
Sidney G. Gilbreath, the youngest 
man ever to serve as state super- 
intendent. who was_ twenty-six 
years old in 1895, when he re- 
ceived his appointment from 
Governor Turney. Prior to that 
time he had become county super- 
intendent of Monroe County, at 
the age of twenty-two. After 
leaving the state, Gilbreath was 
superintendent of schools in 
Chattanooga, superintendent for a 
second term in Monroe County, 
and, for fourteen years, president 
of the State Normal College at 
Johnson City. 

Another outstanding man _ in 
education—magnetic and dynamic 
—was Morgan C. Fitzpatrick, who 
served for four years as state 
superintendent under Governor 
Benton McMillin and who was 
elected to Congress during his 
last year as superintendent. His 


promising career was cut short 
by death at the end of his first 
term in Congress. 

More money for education, 
abandonment of the director sys- 
tem, and other educational im- 
provements were achieved during 
the four-year state superintend- 
ency of Seymour A. Mynders, 
who, along with P. L. Harned, 
Harry Clark, P. P. Claxton, and 
Gilbreath, led “whirlwind cam- 
paigns” throughout the state to 
promote the cause of education. 

R. L. Jones, appointed to the 
state superintendency by Gov- 
ernor Malcolm Patterson, was in- 
strumental in the establishment of 
the system of state normal schools. 
Later he became superintendent 
of the Memphis schools. 

John W. Brister, who served as 
state superintendent under Gov- 
ernor Ben W. Hooper, resigned 
from the state department to be- 
come president of the State Nor- 
mal School for West Tennessee. 

A leader in bringing about the 
enactment of many statutes of 
progressive legislation during his 
ten years as state commissioner of 
education under Governor Austin 
Peay was P. L. Harned, of the 
“whirlwind campaigns” men- 
tioned above. 

All of the commissioners who 
have held office since Harned’s 
administration have rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the advance- 
ment of our state program of pub- 
lic education 
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Once more the incomparable DEVRY 


RS-ND30 professional 16 mm. motion 
picture sound projector is available toall. 
Compact... simplified... sturdy... pre- 
cision built, ‘this modern teaching miracle 
now offers the latest electronic, optical 
and mechanical refinements. The DEVRY 
RS-ND30 model is a 3-purpose portable 
16mm. sound-on-film projector that: (1) 
SAFELY projects both sound and silent 
films; (2) shows both black-and-white 
and color film without extra equipment; 
(3) and has separately housed 30 watt 
amplifier and sturdy permanent magnet 
speaker which afford portable Public 
Address facilities—indoors and out. 


Rely on Us for 
PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 


of all Kinds 





DEVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS 
for 2” x 2” paper or glass 
slides; single-frame slide- 
film; and double-frame 
slidefilm. Compact, sturdy 
—easily carried. 





DEVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
—a complete line of glass- 
beaded Motion Picture Screens 
available in sizes ranging from 
30” x 30” to 20’ x 20’. 





DEVRY STEREOPTICONS 
show standard 3%” x 4” 
slides. Lamp capacity to 
1,000 watts. Equipped 
with heat-absorption filter 
to give slides protection. 





MICROPHONES: high quolity, rug- 
ged crystal microphones for, situo 
tions where a public address system 
is desired —indoors or outdoors. 


TURNTABLES: electric 
record players. Handle 
records up to 16 inches. 
Crystal pick-up. 33% and 
78 r.p.m. for recorded pro- 
grams ond records, 





James Robertson Hotel 
| (Asa Peterson Nashville, Tennessee 1 
Gentlemen: Please send me informatioa , 
| on 0 Projected Teaching Aids Equi 
ment, age 
| ) FREE 136P. FILM CATALOE, | 


DEVRY CORPORATION 
ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 
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Attention! 
Librarians and leachers 
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Among the Many Senuices 
Rendered lo Lilnarians Are: 


DISPLAY ROOM. A display room, containing more than 10,000 different 
titles of selected library books, is maintained. These books are for all 


grades and are classified according to the Dewey Decimal system. 


LIBRARIANS. Librarians are in charge full time to assist purchasers in 


making their book selections. 


CATALOGS. Elementary and high school catalogs are issued annually, 


listing most of the approved library books for schools. Write for catalogs 


and lists. 


BOOKS. Any book in print and all ephemeral materials such as pamphlets. 


leaflets, and paper-bound books can be supplied. 


PRICES. The Tennessee Book Company operates on a wholesale basis, 
giving liberal discounts to schools and libraries. Prices are in line with 
those of any other distributor in the country. Bids will be made without 


obligation on any book lists submitted. 


STOCK. We carry in stock at all times over 100,000 approved library books 
of all grades and classifications, including adult books for public libraries 


Library purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and select their books 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred H. Bosworth, Manager of Library Department 


181-185 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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S © Useful for art, science, {a 

VI GG ; ; studies and food classes. tria 

NSE SSAC S$ SF g package of twelve booklets with 

BN . teacher’s manual sheets is avail- 
SS ¢ h A F able for $1.00. 

or f e Ss Ing 68. “Learning to Use Your Encyclo- 


A List of Free and Inexpensive 
Classroom Helps Available from Ten- 
nessee Teacher’s Advertisers. 


la. “Shoes Thru the Ages” is a forty- 
page booklet, size 4% x 6% 
inches, which has been edited 
from the academic point of view. 
Shoes from the humblest pre- 
historic types and from all coun- 
tries are attractively illustrated in 
colors. Ideal as a textbook in 
the elementary grades... and 
exceedingly useful as authentic 
material for the high school 
theme. Furnished FREE in 
quantities to fit your needs. 
(Peters Shoe Co.) 

7a. NEW Good Grooming leaflets, 
attractively done in color—one 
for boys, another for girls for use 
with NEW Grooming for School 
Charts. Be sure to give enroll- 
ment of groups so proper quantity 
of each leaflet can be provided. 
(Bristol-Myers. ) 

8a. “Ice Cream — Let’s Find Out 
About It” is a story of two boys 
and their father who visit an ice 
cream plant. It is written for the 
fourth and fifth grades. A teach- 
er’s supplement which explains 
how the material fits into the 


curriculum is also available. One ‘\ 


copy only of the booklet is fur- 
nished to a teacher. (National 
Dairy Council.) 

9a. “Suggested School Health Poli- 
cies” is a concise readable guide 
to school health which adminis- 
trators and teachers can use to 
improve local school health. It 
is a consensus from fifteen na- 
tional organizations in health and 
education, including A.M.A., 
A.P.H.A., N.E.A. and others. 25c 
per copy. (Health Education 
Council.) 


10a. “A Girl and Her Hair” is a seven- 
page booklet on the physiology, 
care and arrangement of the hair. 
Excellent to put into the hands 
of teen-age girls. (Drene.) 

lla. Natural Color Wild Flower Book- 
lets showing sixty-three flower 
pictures in full color with identi- 
fication and places of growth. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked. Three cents postage is 
enclosed for each item. 


la. Ta. 8a. 9a. 10a. 


Name____ 

Address ‘ 
re : 
Subject taught____ 
School Address__. 
Enrollment: Boys______Girls___ 


lla. 68. 

















pedia” is a manual for use in any 
grade for one, two, or three les- 
sons. It is accompanied by short 
and simple exercises which may 
be secured for each child. (F. E. 
Compton & Company.) 
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The power in which we must have 
faith if we would be well is the crea- 
tive and curative power which exists 
in every living thing—JoHN HaARvey 
KELLOGG. 

















In addition to Vitamin “A” 
and calcium, Sealtest Ice 
Cream is rich in other vita- 
mins, minerals and protein 
found in milk, and contains 
10 important Amino acids. 
Our Government includes 
ice cream in one of the 
Basic-7 food groups. 


Sorithern Dairies. 
VLG 


ICE CREAM 


THE MEASURE OF QUALITY 








Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


General Theme—Education for 
the Atomic Age. 


Daily Topics 
Sunday, November 10—Practicing 

Brotherhood. 

Monday, November 11—Building 

World Security. 

Tuesday, November 12 — Facing 

New Tasks. 

Wednesday, November 13 — De- 
veloping Better Communities. 
Thursday, November 14— 

Strengthening Home Life. 
Friday, November 15—Investing 

in Education. 

Saturday, November 16—Promot- 
ing Health and Safety. 

Our nation is faced with grave 
responsibilities as a world power. 
Future security rests upon the 
development of a world com- 
munity in which atomic power is 
controlled by moral law. The 
answer to this problem lies in the 
mastery of human relations and 
the acceleration of social engi- 
neering. Material resources must 
be harnessed for the benefit of 
mankind and the advancement of 
civilization. Herein lies our op- 
portunity to help develop that one 
world in which nations live to- 
gether as friendly neighbors. 

Our schools and colleges are 
called upon to assume many new 
tasks in serving the peacetime 
needs of our country. The de- 
velopment of the understanding 
necessary to maintain friendly re- 
lations among the nations and of 
the leadership essential to give 
effect to the purposes of the 
United Nations Organizations is of 
paramount importance. To that 
end realistic progress of school 
improvement should be promoted 
at all levels. 

American Education Week Is of 
Vital Importance in 1946. 

Write the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for ma- 
terials. 


€ 7 


I find the great thing in this world 
is not so much where we stand, as in 
what direction we are moving.—OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. 


q i 


The chief end of education is a 
correct estimate of values and a cor- 
responding choice.—CHARLES W. EMER- 
SON. 
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INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
ACTIVITIES 

(Continued from page 12) 
Available from Department of 
Conservation. 

School garden. Suitable for 
both urban and rural schools. 
Large plot not necessary. Pro- 
duce spring and fall vegetable 
crops for use in the school 
lunch program, for sale, and to 
encourage gardening in school 
community. Involves learn- 
ing of plant foods require- 
ments; plant husbandry; nu- 
trition; soil and water conser- 
vation; the importance of win- 
ter cover crops; the value of 
humus; insect friends and 
pests; etc. 

This is a continuous activity in 
which children of all ages may 
participate. Ample _ growing 
season in both fall and spring, 
when school is in session, for 
vegetables to mature. Winter 
cover may be planted for green 
manure crop. 

Consult County or Home Dem- 
onstration Agent, Vocational 
Agriculture Teacher, or good gar- 
deners in community. 

An extremely interesting and 
thought-provoking device for de- 
veloping a proper appreciation for 
natural resources is an Interde- 
pendence Chart. 

A piece of cardboard or paper 
twenty inches by twenty-eight 
inches or larger should be used in 
making this chart in order to have 
enough space for the large number 
of facts which may be used to de- 
scribe each relationship. No 
effort should be made to complete 
the chart at one time. The blank 
chart should be prepared and 
placed on the wall or some place 
where it is before the children 
constantly. As new facts occur to 
the children they should be dis- 
cussed, properly worded, and then 
placed on the chart. 


1) 
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Start the season right. Select MUSIC 
from our huge stock 
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The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


This organization will hold its 
twenty-sixth annual meeting at 
the Statler Hotel in Boston on No- 
vember 28-30. An interesting pro- 
gram has been arranged. For fur- 
ther information write to Murill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secre- 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


q 1 


OPERATION CROSSROADS 
(Continued from page 16) 
than the abolition of war as an 
instrument of national policy. 
Members of the United Nations 
have renounced force as a means 
of settling international differ- 
ences. But many nations have 
made similar pledges in the past 
without effect. We need a world 
organization based upon interna- 
tional law, with courts to inter- 
pret the law and an international 
military force to back it up. Then 
and only then may we expect to 
have a basis for solving the prob- 
lem of war between nations. 

This does mean giving up some 
of our so-called sovereignty with 
respect to international relations. 
But actually our sovereignty is 
already a myth anyway. We did 
not choose to go to war in 1917. 
We did not choose to go to war in 
1941. Obviously we are not free 
to do as we please in the field of 
international relations. 

The alternative today is about 
the same as it was when Benjamin 
Franklin long ago said to the 
thirteen colonies on the eastern 
seaboard of the United States, 
“Unite or die.” What we do in 
the next few years will determine 
the fate of our children and their 
children. The way will not be 
easy. Neither is the way of war. 
Better even a hard way and live 
than a hard way that rewards 
with annihilation. 

If mankind has the good judg- 
ment to develop and use atomic 
energy for peaceful pursuits, it 
can mean that there will no longer 
need to be any “have-not” coun- 
tries. The possibilities of this vast 
energy open doors that will en- 
able mankind to make the atomic 





age the golden age of all history 

Is mankind big enough in its 
thinking to make it so? The 
answer to that question ‘depends 
very largely upon the teachers of 
the world. 














Frieda Through 
The Bookshelf 


An attractively illustrated supple- 
mentary reader, by Bishop and 
MacDonald, for the intermediate 
grades, 
In the first part, Merrill Bishop tells 
a fantastic story, based upon “Alice 
in Wonderland,” of an imaginary 
trip Frieda takes through the book- 
shelves. There she discovers enter- 
tainment and knowledge and 
acquires much valuable and useful 
information about libraries. 
Part Two, by Zula Zon MacDon- 
ald, is devoted entirely to practical 
library utilization skills, covering 
such topics as common sources of 
information; use of the dictionary, 
encyclopedias, Reader’s Guide, and 
card indexes; and suggestions for 
the proper care of books. 
“Frieda Through the Bookshelf” 
serves a three-fold purpose. It af- 
fords fascinating reading material, 
creates an interest in the resources 
of the library, and acquaints the 
student with the most efficient 
methods of finding and utilizing 
those resources. 

128 pages...cloth bound... illus- 

trated with 33 photographs depict- 

ing specific phases of library science 


and with 43 drawings in two colors. 
Retail, $1. 








Write for free 80-poge illus- 
thee trated catalog containing 
descriptions of al! Steck 
publications. 
12 


~ STECK COMPANY 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 








Publishers 


Send All Orders to 
TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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VANISHING MALE 
(Continued from page 17) 


male teachers, but there are other 
causes. There is, for example, the 
feeling among many young men 
planning their careers that teach- 
ing is a dead-end street. (There 
are plenty of dead-end kids to 
teach.) It offers security but little 
advancement, as long as one re- 
mains a teacher. Perhaps that is 
why so many men have gone into 
administration when there is such 
a crying need for good male teach- 
ers. It may account for the fact 
that teaching has so often been a 
steppingstone to law, politics, and 
business. In these fields advance- 
ment may be rapid and recogni- 
tion wide. Teaching, on the other 
hand, offers obscurity in a job 
competently done, with little 
recognition of the individual as 
opposed to the group contribution. 
This is of course only fair since 
essentially the finished product is 
a group achievement. But it is 
nevertheless discouraging to the 
young and ambitious. 

Tied up with this is the ques- 
tion of prestige. Our society is 
still materialistic in character and 
prone to judge a man by the size 
of his bank roll, the number of 
rooms in his house, and the num- 
ber of cylinders in his car. Very 
stupid criteria to thinking persons, 
but important to the man in the 
street. The rewards are there and 
they are more lasting than words 
can describe or money can evalu- 
ate, but they are difficult to make 
clear to a young man choosing a 
career. It is easy to say that 
teaching is a good life, but hard to 
sell the idea to anyone not already 
a teacher. 

Now, a word to the ladies, who 
have been singularly neglected up 
to this point. In fact I can hear 
them saying, “Don’t we need extra 
courses and opportunities too? 
Don’t we help at home, support 
aged parents, and see younger 
brothers and sisters through col- 
lege? Don’t we need more money 
too? Don’t we like advance- 
ment?” Sisters, of course you do! 
Retreating rapidly to the boiler 
room, I admit that these things 
would not harm any of us. May- 
be, if there were more and better 
chances for men teachers, they 


could marry all the females and 

then none of us would need to 

worry. That might be a solution 

to the case of the vanishing male! 
Se 


WHAT A FRIEND! 

Chaim met his friend Moishe on the 
street one day, and noticed that pain 
was written all over Moishe’s face. He 
stopped him in concern. 

“Moishe, what on earth is the mat- 
ter?” he demanded. 

“My shoes are too tight and hurt my 
feet,” was the reply. 

“Then why don’t you get comfortable 
ones?” 

“Hm! Fine advice! My wife is sick, 
my children don’t have enough to eat, 
the government thinks up all kinds of 
taxes to levy on me, I have troubles in 
business all day long, and my only 
pleasure in life is when I get home in 
the evening and take off my tight shoes. 
And he advises me to get comfortable 
ones!” 
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FREE TRANSLATION 

A man was killed by a train near a 
country village, and an inquest was 
held. 

The jury consisted of villagers un- 
used to such proceedings, and the coro- 
ner, wishing to be helpful, advised 
them to bring in a verdict of “felo- 
dese.” 

Having retired to consider their ver- 






Discover for yourself what thou- 
sands of teachers know from ex- 
perience—a T.C.U. Policy really 
protects — it says what it means 
and means what it says... Claims 
are paid fairly, sympathetically 
and quickly, following receipt of 
your “S O S” call. Checks are 
sent to you by fastest Air Mail. 


Get all the facts about friendly 
T.C.U. “10-Way Protection’ to- 
day. Send the coupon without obli- 
gation. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


2222 T.C.U. Bidg. « Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
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dict, some argument arose among the 
jury as to what the coroner meant. 
The foreman soon settled the difficulty. 

“This coroner chap,” he explained, 
“knows what he’s talking about. He’s 
had these jobs before. If he says the 
dead man fell in the sea, he fell in the 
sea.” 

A few minutes later the jury filed 
back into court, and the foreman an- 
nounced the verdict, “Found drowned.” 











THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
A row series of Elementary 
Science Workbooks. A new, 


efficient and different 
approach. 


Grades four and five are 
now off the press. 30 day 
examination copies will be 
sent upon request, 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
. Oklahoma City 2, Okla. * 











“WHICH WOULD YoU BE 
IF BAD LUCK CAME YOUR WAY TODAY? 


What if you were suddenly disabled 
Y by illness, accident or quarantine? 
Would you have that comfortable 
feeling that comes from being under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella? Or would you 
be compelled to watch your savings 
melt away on doctor bills, hospital 
bills and rent bills? 


. For more than 45 years, T.C.U. has helped thou- 
— sands of teachers over the “rough spots” that al- 
Ways seem to come when least expected. 

A T.C.U. Accident and Health Policy, at a cost 
of less than a nickel a day, will give you the 
extra margin of safety that you need and the com- 
fort of mind that helps speed recovery. Liberal 
benefits are paid you whether you are hospitalized 
or not ... whether you’re working or on vacation 
- « - whether your accident is a major one or not. 

So why take a chance on being “sorry”” when 
you can be so “‘safe” for so little? 


==ammssFREE INFORMATION COUPONs==na=, 


To the T.C.U., 2222 T.C.U. Building, 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
tection. Send me full details 


without obligation. 
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“Td like to suggest a fourth ‘R” 


““Reedin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic 
were about all that children learned 
in the days of the little red school- 
house. Today, of course, we cover alot 
more ground. And classroom projects 
on transportation form so important 
a part of our studies these days that 
this fourth ‘R’ of mine would stand 
for Railroads. 

“Our young people have learned 
that the railroads are an important 
partner in the business of living... 
Because only the railroads have the 
enormous carrying capacity required 


sssocunovor AMERICAN RAILROADS .............. 
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to transport most of the food the child- 
ren eat, the clothes they wear, and the 
things they need and use every day. 

“Yes, ‘R’ for Railroads means a real 
partnership — one which has been 
firmly interwoven into the whole pat- 
tern of our American life.” 


The partnership of the American rail- 
roads with the American people reaches 
deep down into thousands of towns 
and villages all over the nation, for the 
railroads are a home-town partner in 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 





every community they serve. They em- 
ploy local people, buy supplies locally, 
own local property and pay local taxes. 

These railroad taxes are the same 
kind as those you pay. They are not 
spent on railroad tracks or stations, but 
help support local public services of 
all sorts, including public health, fire 
and police protection, and public 
schools. 

Last year railroad taxes alone paid 
for the education of more than a million 
children throughout the United States. 
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DAVID CROCKETT 
' (Continued from page 21) 

In his sixth and last race for 
Congress, Crockett was defeated 
by only 230 votes. A few days 
after his defeat, he told the public 
that he was through with politics 
and that “they might all go to hell, 
and he would go to Texas.” And 
that he did. 

Into the war for Texas inde- 


SUSPICIOUS 


A couple of Negroes were walking 
along a Washington street when they 
were startled by the scream of a police 
siren and the roar of eight motorcycles 
preceding a long black car. Impressed 
by the number of police, one of the 
Negroes asked his companion who was 
in the car. 

“Why, you ignoramus,” said the sec- 
ond, “dat am de President of the United 
States and Mr. Winston Churchill.” 

“Yeah, said the first, “what dey 
done?” 


PUPILS BECOME PIONEERS 
(Continued from page 19) 
Allen” and “Paper of Pins,” and 
they practiced the square dances 
to the accompaniment of an old- 
fashioned reed organ. As this 
unit developed, every department 
in the school contributed to its 
success. Mr. John Oliver, princi- 
pal of the school, was an inter- 
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pendence he threw himself with —-— 


ested administrator and made 
many helpful suggestions. The 





all the vigor of his dauntless soul. 
History has recorded its appraisal 
of the sacrifice. On the famous 


FENDER BENDERS 


dances were ably directed by Mrs. 
Mai Glenn Sansom. 








monument in the capital city of 
Texas appear these immortal 
lines: 

(North side) “To the God of the 
fearless and free is dedicated this 
altar, made from the ruins of the 
Alamo.” 

(West side) “Blood of heroes 
hath now stained me; let the 
stones of the Alamo speak that 
their immolation be not forgot- 
ten.” 

(South side) “Be they enrolled 
with Leonidas in the host of the 
mighty dead.” 

(East side) “Thermopylae had 
her messenger of defeat, the 
Alamo had none.” 
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The culminating activity was a 
tea at which the girls, some cos- 
tumed as housewives in calico 
gowns and spotless white aprons, 
and others as frontiersmen in blue 
jeans and plaid shirts, shared their 
hospitality with parents and 
friends. 

In a spirit of gratitude and ap- 
preciation the girls tried to re- 
construct the simple household 
tasks of the pioneer, and with the 
study came an awareness of the 
fact that, though mechanical de- 
vices make modern living easier, 
graciousness and cordial hospital- 
/ ity are timeless. 














The Leading Basic High School Textbooks 


W hitman-Peck, Physics 


Meets College Entrance Board; applications are emphasized 


Wirth, The Development of America 


Unit Organization, Chronological arrangement, functional 


Capen, Across the Ages, The Story of Man’s Progress 


Social-civic history featuring human achievements 


Lockwood, Exercises in English Grammar 


Adaptable to any text, unit organization, tests and key 


Stoddard, Bailey, and McPherson, English 


New ninth year text with emphasis on essentials 


Brownell, Williams, and Hughes, Health of Our Nation 


Adventures in Growing Up 
Being Alive—Human Structure and Functions 
Health Problems—How to Solve Them 

A complete health program by outstanding authorities 


300 Pike Street 


American Book Company 


Nyberg, Fundamentals of Algebra 
First and Second Books 
Flexible, streamlined, organized carefully, complete 


Fundamentals of Plane Geometry 
Emphasizes applications of geometry to practical problems 


Fundamentals of Solid Geometry 


Logical relations of lines, planes, simple curved surfaces 


Milne and Downey, Combined Course in Algebra 
Gradual transition from arithmetic to algebra 


First Course in Algebra 
Emphasizes the practical application of algebra 


New Second Course in Algebra 


Organized and adapted to the more mature student 


Barnes, Bessey, Green, Haber, et al. 


The Realm of Reading 


Doorways Heritage 
Trails American Scene 
Highways English Scene 


A basic reading program, unified and balanced, grades 7-12 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Teachers’ 
Bockshel 


HELPFUL MAGAZINE YEAR- 
BOOK. The Fiftieth Anniversary 
Yearbook of the Educational Press 
Association which came from the press 
in July, is an invaluable source book 
for libraries, school administrators, 
publishers, advertisers, and editors. It 
contains: (1) a complete list of educa- 
tional periodicals in the United States 
with a brief statement concerning the 
history and purposes of each publica- 
tion and a complete roster of personnel; 
(2) a notable series of articles: educa- 
tional journalism in the United States, 
the story of the EPA, an evaluation of 
content and evaluation of appearance, 
a look into the future of educational 





the recognition accorded their earlier 
books, we have examined the newly 
published Mathematics in Life: Basic 
Course with particular interest. In our 
opinion this is the type of course ad- 
mirably suited to the abilities of the 
majority of students in mathematics 
classes. One of the best points of the 
book is the meaningful and thorough- 
going way in which new topics are 
developed. Attention has been focused 
on introducing new concepts in a way 
that should make the principle in- 
volved concrete to the student. Prog- 
ress is made in easy steps, develop- 
ments are concrete and amplified, and 
explanations are simple and easily 
understood. 


PHYSICS. By Walter G. Whitman 
and A. P. Peck. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, $3.00. 629 pages. This 
book is entirely new. It is stream- 
lined right up to the minute, and is ex- 
tremely attractive physically. The ex- 
traordinary number of practical appli- 
cations and the profuse and always 
relevant illustrations make it very ap- 
pealing. The authors have skillfully 
combined those well-established prin- 
ciples and topics of the subject which 
are basically necessary with those new 


trations, many in two colors, also the 
pictorial maps, help to express the 
spirit of the stories. 


New Books Received 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Jane 
Austen. Published by College En- 
trance Book Company, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Price, $1.53. (273 
pages. ) 

LES MISERABLES, VICTOR HUGO. 
Published by College Entrance Book 
Company, 104 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Price, $1.53. (336 pages.) 
NOUVEAU COURS PRATIQUE DE 
FRANCAIS POUR COMMENCANTS, 
E. B. De Souze. The John C. Winston 
Co., Atlanta. (260 pages.) 
LEARNING WORLD GOODWILL IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.” The 
twenty-fifth yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 
Now .available for two dollars a copy 
at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

USING OUR WORLD, Breener and 
Bradley. Published by Ginn & Co, 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. (666 
pages.) 

BEYOND THE SEAS, Collette-Cross- 











: : ventures and discoveries whose im- 
journalism. 192 pp. Illustrated. Cloth- ; . Stauffer. Published by Ginn 
bound. $2.75. Order from Educational portance is already recognized. Statler Building Sasten lig Gal 
Press Association, 1201 Sixteenth pages , , : 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. CHILDREN OF THE U. S. A.— 
STORIES FROM THE EAST AND => eee 
AMERICAN SINGER, BOOK FIVE. NORTH, STORIES FROM THE 
Edited by John W. Beattie, Josephine SOUTH, and STORIES FROM THE 
Wolverton, Grace V. Wilson, and WEST, is a series of three books. List JOHN 
Howard Hinga. American Book Com- price, each $1.40. The material was 
pany. Price, $1.16. 214 pages. Con- compiled by Marion Belden Cook. @ 
tains 170 songs and dances and simple This new series of supplementary 
orchestrations of about twelve of the readers should be of interest to all 
songs. Two-part singing is developed teachers, since the stories deal with 
through many selections carefully every state in our country. There is a 
graded in progressive difficulty. There different author for each story—a dif- 
are many folk songs and dances— ferent story for each state and for each 
early American ballads, spirituals, au- of the “ee territories of the United HOTEL 
thentic Latin American, Canadian, and States. ach story has been written 
European folk songs. - ‘ expressly for the series, CHILDREN JOHNSON CITY 
OF THE U.S. A. In STORIES FROM TENNESSEE 
MATHEMATICS IN LIFE: BASIC THE SOUTH, the story of Tennessee 225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
COURSE, by Raleigh Schorling and was written by Mrs. Elvira Garner, Rates from $2.50 
John R. Clark. xii + 500 pp. Il- who is a Tennessean. The vocabulary , 
lustrated. Price. $1.80. Published by of the books is well within the grasp COFFEE SHOP 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- of children in the middle grades—the M. T 
Hudson 5, New York. Because of the level for which the books were plan- . T. McARTHUR, Manager 
high reputations of the authors and ned. The attractive and profuse illus- 
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Before You Buy... 


a 16mm. Sound Motion Picture Projector 


BE SURE 


to ask for a demonstration of the 
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Compare These 6 Points of VICTORY Superiority 








PATENTED SAFETY FILM TRIP—Y our film OVERSIZE FEED SPROCKET — Five teeth, 
receives greatest protection against damage at instead of three, engage film at one time; pro- 
every point where emergencies might arise. viode extra film safety; lessen further chance of 
EXCLUSIVE. film damage. 
180° SWING OUT LENS MOUNT — Easiest VICTOR’S FINER SOUND SYSTEM—Exclu- 
access to film channel and apertrue plate for sive wide angle sound lens, super-brilliant ex- 
removal of dirt and grit. Prevents the ocur- citer lamp and stationary drum insure truest 
rence o fscratches and abrasions. Makes easiest tone quality. No moving parts . . . no adjust- 
threading. EXCLUSIVE. ments . . . easy to clean. 
DUO-FLEXO PAWLS — This vitally important “ SPIRA-DRAFT LAMP HOUSE — Cooled air 
feature prevents damaging film perforations. circulates in fast moving stream around lamp 
Victor pawls will “spring-over” instead of and between triple walls, dissipating heat 
punch holes in the film. EXCLUSIVE. rapidly. Result: longer lamp life. 
ALSO 
@ Microphones @Slide Projectors @Projection Screens 
@Record Players @Window Warkening ee 
; rial P 
@ Opaque Projectors sate @Factory Trained 
@Film-Strip Projectors @Projection Lamps Repair Service 








Terms, if Desired 








AUDIO-VISUAL ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
EQUIPMENT CO. APPLIANCE CO. CO., Inc. 
511!/, Church Street 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
Phone 5-5362 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 3 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 
BELEW FILMS WORDS & MUSIC GRADY YOUNG CO. RENT-A-MOVIE 
1301 Monroe Street 152 Madison 108 West Eighth Street CORPORATION 
Bristol 8-1242 Chattanooga 311 South Second Street 
Memphis 3 Memphis 








Victory Geographies 


By Stull and Hatch 

The Stull-Hatch Geographies, Our World Today, 
appear this year in Victory Editions which bring the 
geography, history, and government of nations up to 
the minute. 

The illustrations in number and quality set a new 
standard for visual education. Each volume is 
equipped with an attractive Workbook and complete 


FOURTH GRADE Teachers’ Manual. 


The war made geography the most interesting 
study in school, and the effort to win the peace 
continues this interest. Distant countries have 
taken on fresh importance, and a knowledge of 
these countries is the best step toward interna- 
tional peace. 


Parents are expecting their children 
to be taught from postwar geogra- 
phies. Industrial and civilian leaders 
assume that American pupils will 
have the benefit of new geographies. 


FIFTH GRADE 


For the fifth grade, Journeys Through North 
America continues journey geography with an in- 
teresting study of North America, including a 
brief sketch of South America. It is realized that 
South America has become so important that the 

fuller treatment of it is given to more 
advanced pupils in the seventh year. 


Europe and Europe Overseas is the 
title of the sixth grade geography. As 
in the other books of the series, his- 
tory is integrated with geography to 


give a clear picture of the past, pres- 
ent, and future prospects of European 
countries and their colonies. 


The Stull-Hatch Geographies are post- 
war editions which show the changes 
brought by the war. 


Maps are of special importance in & He — Asia, Latin America, United States 


understanding the world picture. The UPPER GRADES is the title of the seventh grade vol- 
Stull-Hatch Geographies have the most complete ume which furnishes a thorough treatment for 


array of the finest maps ever to appear in school More advanced pupils of the countries which have 
textbooks. special interest for us. The United States is shown 


as a world power with its vast resources in agricul- 
ture and industry and its place in world trade. 

The airplane has made all nations neighbors, and 
has shown the importance of a complete under- 
standing of the ideas and ideals of peoples of other 
countries. 


The fourth grade book, Journeys Through Many 
Lands, gives the pupil a trip across the United 
States with visits to countries of contrasting lati- 
tudes. There are 18 beautiful colored maps with 


interesting map studies. 
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The four geographies described constitute the 
—— : smmten regular course for the elementary grades. 

In addition, the complete volume, Our World To- 
day, is a comprehensive textbook covering the whole 
world for use in upper grades and junior high schools. 

For third grade pupils a delightful introduction is 
furnished by The Community Where I Live, offered 
in textbook or workbook form. 
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SIXTH GRADE THOMAS R. Grecory, Tennessee Representative SEVENTH GRADE 











